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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE German Emperor, after taking leave of his Russian 
host, has extended the scope of his tour to Sweden and 
Denmark. On Thursday he arrived at Stockholm, and after 
‘a stay there of two or three days, he is to proceed to Copen- 
hagen, where he will be entertained by the King of Denmark. 
The Emperor’s reception at Stockholm was extremely enthu- 
siastic, and it is evident that the Swedes are delighted and 
amused by what to them is a very rare occurrence,— 
the presence in their capital of a great European Sovereign. 
Of the results of the visit to the Czar nothing is definitely 
known, though it is rumoured that the Emperors agreed 
that Prince Ferdinand must go, and that Prince Waldemar 
of Denmark shall be asked to take his place. The intended 
visit of the German Kaiser to Copenhagen has, of course, 
given a certain amount of colour to the rumour. It seems, 
however, very doubtful whether, even if the offer is made, 
Prince Waldemar will accept, for it is pointed out that the 
King of Greece is likely to use his family influence most 
strongly to prevent his brother from taking such a position. The 
Bulgarians and the Greeks are too hostile and too jealous of 
each other, to be ruled by brothers. Such talk, however, is all 
conjecture, and it is likely enough that the Imperial meeting 
will in the end turn out to be nothing but one of ceremony, 
though perhaps inspired by Prince Bismarck’s desire to fish 
for information. It would be very useful for him to know 
the personal, as contrasted with the official temper of the Czar, 
in regard to the European situation. 








On Friday week, Lord Randolph Churchill called the 
attention of the House to a letter by Mr. Conybeare, pub- 
lished in the Star, reflecting upon the conduct of the Speaker 
in the course of the previous night’s sitting. The letter, 
which was couched throughout in extremely offensive lan- 
guage, complained that the Speaker, “who is supposed to 
exercise his discretion impartially for the protection of the 
minority,” had acted unfairly in allowing the motion for 
closing the debate on the Bann. Drainage Bill to be put to the 
House. Immediately after the passing of the Closure, Mr. 
Conybeare had stated that the proceeding was “a public 
scandal,” and this phrase he repeated in his letter, explaining 
at the same time that his withdrawal of the words in the 
House was made by him in order to avoid suspension, and not 
because he did not, on consideration, adhere to them. A with- 
drawal, the letter went on, does not “imply any alteration of 
a deliberately expressed opinion.” His suspension would only 
Please the Tory Government, and it was therefore that he 
withdrew the expression when called upon to do so. 


Lord Randolph Churchill in his speech dwelt with great 
force upon the disgraceful character of these charges and 


subterfuges. ‘Could anything,” he asked, “be “conceived 
more utterly at variance with every sentiment of gentlemanly 
honour and conduct” than a Member, when, “asa man of 
honour and a man of truth,” he has withdrawn language 
used in the heat of debate, “writing to the newspapers next 
day to say his withdrawal was a sham and an empty formality, 
and that his expression of opinion remains unaltered, as if he 
had not, as a man of truth and honour, withdrawn it?” Lord 
Randolph Churchill concluded by moving that the letter was 
“a gross libel” on the Speaker, and that Mr. Conybeare be 
suspended for the rest of the Session. The Speaker, in 
referring to the events of the previous night, explained that 
he had allowed the Closure motion on the Bann Drainage Bill 
to be put because he understood that no Irish Member desired 
to speak on it, and Mr. Lea, an Irish Member and the repre- 
sentative of a district affected by the Bill, declared that he had 
moved the Closure because “ when he saw the Bill being talked 
out and remembered the suffering tenants, it was enough to 
make their Member’s blood boil with rage.” 


A fairly unanimous opinion against Mr. Conybeare’s action 
was manifested during the debate which followed, Mr. Glad- 
stone supporting the authority of the Chair and the dignity 
of the House in a moderate and unexceptionable speech, 
though raising some technical objections to the form of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s motion. The only strong difference of 
opinion displayed took place over Mr. Labouchere’s proposal 
to declare the letter “a breach of privilege” instead of “a 
gross libel.” We much regret to see, however, that Mr. 
Morley should have thought it right to use such words as,— 
“T should be very sorry to give any vote which would imply 
that the stoppage of the debate last night was anything 
but a very gross abuse of the rules.” When the Speaker had 
just been attacked as he had been, and had permitted the 
Closure to be put under circumstances which he had so care- 
fully explained, it was hardly the moment for language which 
is certain to be taken as a justification of Mr. Conybeare’s 
conduct. Ultimately, Mr. Labouchere’s amendment was lost 
by 245 votes to 168, and the original motion carried. The 
question whether the punishment should be, as proposed by 
Lord Randolph Churchill, suspension for the rest of the 
Session, or as proposed by Mr. Labouchere only for a week, 
was decided against Mr. Labouchere by 229 to 152. Mr. Smith 
then moved, as an addition to Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
motion, words limiting the punishment to a month in case the 
Session should be of longer duration. Sir William Harcourt 
refused to accept this, and after a speech announcing that 
Mr. Gladstone had paired in favour of a motion making the 
penalty only fourteen days’ suspension, he walked out of the 
House followed by nearly the whole of the Opposition. Mr. 
Smith’s motion was then agreed to without a division. 


The First Lord of the Treasury moved the second reading 
of the Members of Parliament Charges and Allegations Bill 
on Monday evening in a very brief speech, in which he 
mentioned that the Lord Chancellor had appointed Sir 
James Hannen as President of the proposed Court, and 
Mr. Justice Day and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith as his 
colleagues. Mr. Parnell rose immediately after Mr. W. H. 
Smith had sat down, and stated that the Government 
had extended the investigation from Members of Parlia- 
ment to “others,” after taking private advice from the 
Attorney-General,and probably from Mr. Walter. He protested 
that the intention was to divert attention from the charges 
against himself to charges against the Land League, which 
he treated in the most airy way as an Association to which 
he had hardly any relation,—he was only its President,— 
and he maintained that so far as his boycotting speech 
went, and his other speeches, they were all matter of 





public notoriety which needed no investigation at all. The 
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question of the forged letters was the only one affecting him, 
and the reason that the investigation was to be carried away 
from the forged letters to all sorts of other deeds by other 
persons, was that the Government and the Attorney-General 
and the Times knew that the case as to the forged letters was 
going to break down. He demanded the exclusion of the 
words “and others,” after the words “Members of Parlia- 
ment;” he demanded that strictly legal methods should be 
used in the trial; and he demanded that the Bill should pro- 
vide for the discovery of documents before the commencement 
of the trial, to give him and his colleagues time to consider 


them, and to prepare their answers. Without these condi- 


tions the method of inquiry into “these infamous charges ” 


would not be “fair, decent, English ;” it would be “ cowardly 
and unjust.” 


No one rising to reply to Mr. Parnell, Mr. Gladstone at 
length rose to express his astonishment that the Government 
should not answer him; to remind the Government that they 
might have forced Mr. Parnell to accept a jury if they had 
put him on his trial; to declare that though the Government 
might have named names on the Commission which would have 
met with the “ warmest acclamation,” he was not prepared to 
say that, asregardedall the three Judgesnamed, such alselection 
had been made; and to support with the utmost warmth Mr. 
Parnell’s demands for the limitation of the inquiry. He went 
further, and said that unless Mr. Parnell’s conditions were 
conceded, he would take no responsibility for the Bill; and he 
thought that unless they were conceded, the country would be 
driven to the conclusion “ that the proposal had been made in 
order that it might be refused.” 


The Home Secretary repudiated most heartily Mr. Parnell’s 
charge that the Attorney-General had linked his party and the 
Government with the Times’ accusations. The Attorney- 
General had sedulously kept within the bounds assigned to 
him by his part as counsel for the Times, and had in no way 
mixed up the Government with his duty to the Times. But 
the Government could not possibly limit the investigation to 
Members of Parliament. The charges brought had affected 
many others besides Members of Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment had proposed a Commission because the great scope given 
to those charges by the recent trial and the Lord Chief 
Justice’s charge rendered it right to take steps for setting the 
public mind at ease on the subject; and the proper thing to 
do was to initiate an investigation which would discover the 
truth, not merely as affecting Members of Parliament, but as 
affecting other persons, like Mr. Davitt, Mr. Egan, and Mr. 
Byrne, and the members of the Clan-na-Gael. The Land 
League, as a Land League, was even more closely concerned 
in this investigation than its individuals members. 


Sir Charles Russell followed with a personal attack on the 
Attorney-General for his conduct of the Times’ case. His 
grievance, apparently, was that the advice given by eminent 
Gladstonian Members to Mr. O’Donnell had not produced the 
effect they intended, but had rendered this Commission 
inevitable. “The Solicitor-General replied briefly to him, and 
then Mr. T. P. O’Connor charged the Government with 
inventing this Commission to save the Times from the worst 
exposure which a journal ever endured, but he did not 
explain why, on his theory, that would not have been much 
better effected by leaving matters alone. Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
conceded Frank Byrne’s guilt, at least for the sake of argu- 
ment, but what he denied was his own knowledge of that 
guilt; and he refused to let the Commission go into the 
history of the Land League, which, considering the responsi- 
bility of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues for the Land League, 
does not seem a candid course. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Chamberlain made a very masterly speech 
showing that the large powers given to the Commission are 
absolutely necessary if the truth is to be discovered, and 
pointing out that in the Sheffield Commission, without these 
powers Broadhead’s machinations would never have been 
traced. He hoped and believed that the inquiry would fully 
acquit Mr. Parnell of any responsibility for the letters, or for 
any complicity in crime; but he thought that the way to attain 
that result was to welcome the investigation, though he took 
for granted that the Judges would fix their attention chiefly 
on crime in the ordinary sense,—crime of the more heinous 


Pie - 
kind, and not in the sense of boycotting and intimidation 
He advocated also giving power to the Commission to detray 
the expenses to which people might be put in proving they 


innocence. 


After this speech the debate grew hotter. Sir William Hy, 

court charged the Government with wishing to make this (on, 
mission subsidiary to the Crimes Act, and to putting down politj, 
cal opponents. In fact,the Government were “racing for bloog” 
Mr. Healy charged the Attorney-General with being worg 
than either Patrick Ford or Frank Byrne, and said that he hip, 
self would tear the stuff-gown from off his back before he woulg 
conduct a case as Sir Richard Webster had conducted hig 
Mr. Lockwood also made a professional attack on the Attorney. 
General’s conduct of his case of the most virulent kind, though 
the reply of the Attorney-General was not merely adequate, 
but triumphant, for he showed that he could not have done leg 
than he did without utterly sacrificing the interests of hig 
clients, and that not only had Sir Henry James given hig 
sanction to his whole course, but the Lord Chief Justice hag 
commended it most heartily. Mr. Finlay, too, made ay 
admirable speech, showing that Mr. Pamell might hay 
brought an action for libel in either Ireland or Scotland, if he 
had really distrusted the impartiality of an English jury. Yet, 
after this bitter debate, the second reading of the Bill wag 
agreed to nem. con. The denouncers of the Government 
appeared as its supporters, or, at all events, refused to appear 
as its antagonists. Vituperation, violent as it was, evidently 
did not mean that the Government had not done right. 


It is anticipated that the fight will begin all over again, and 
be very fierce, when the Bill gets into Committee. All sorts of 
amendments proposing to limit its scope have been proposed, 
and as one of the leading Gladstonian organs makes a point 
of asserting that neither party in the least wish to come at 
the truth, we suppose that we may take it at its word for at 
least a few Gladstonians of its own way of thinking :—“ Let ug 
dismiss cant from our minds, and look at things as they are, 
The real question at issue is not in the least the ascertaining 
of truth. That is much too abstract a question to excite the 
House of Commons. What honourable Members are thinking 
of is, how they can best make party capital for their own side 
by demanding or rejecting, as the case may be, the proposed 
Commission of Inquiry.” Pessimism could hardly go further 
than that; but it evidently represents at least the writer's 
personal belief. For our own parts, we think it a gross over- 
statement of the cynicism on the Gladstonian side. We believe 
that many Gladstonians are honest enough to wish to know 
the truth, even if their party suffers by it; and we should be 
greatly ashamed of ourselves if we did not wish to know the 
exact truth, even if the Unionist Party suffered by it. How- 
ever, if the Bill passes, we will answer for it that the three 
Judges will spare neither Unionists, nor Parnellites, nor 
Gladstonians, but discover the facts and tell them plainly. 
Nevertheless, there are at least some cynics in the House of 
Commons whose contemptible state of mind the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Monday truly described. 


On Thursday night, the Report stage of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill was taken. A new clause was moved by Mr. 
Ritchie entirely changing the mode in which the Probate-duty 
is to be distributed among the local authorities. Instead of 
making the indoor poor the basis, the money is to be paid in 
proportion to the share of the grants in aid of local taxation 
which each county received in the year ending March 31st last. 
After some discussion, the change was voted by 221 to 87. 
Several unsuccessful amendments were then moved, among 
which were Sir Edward Watkin’s proposal to make the Cinque 
Ports a separate county, and Mr. Hobhouse’s to elect the 
Aldermen by a minority vote. Ultimately, the further con- 
sideration of the Bill was adjourned till Friday. 


General Boulanger, though he has recovered from his 
wound, which proved a somewhat severe one, has evidently 
suffered a loss of support in the constituencies as striking and 
as sudden as his original accession to popularity. In the 
Ardéche, where he last Sunday offered himself for election, 
he was defeated by no less than 17,000 votes, the numbers 
being 24,000 for Boulanger, against 41,000 for his opponent. 
In the Dordogne election, he was still more unsuccessful, 
only polling 4,737 votes, though it must be mentioned that he 





did not in this case actually come forward as a candidate. 
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His friends, however, are said to have encouraged his election. 


For the moment it certainly seems as if General Boulanger’s 

wer with the voters had vanished, and as if “ the ridicule 
which kills ” had overtaken the swordsman who, trying to run 
through the civilian, was himself run through. Still, we must 
never forget that France remains France, and that the man who 
landed from the steamer at Boulogne, with a beef-steak in his 
hat and a circus eagle trained to fly round his head, in the end 
ruled his countrymen for nineteen years as an absolute despot. 


The naval maneeuvres, which are at present being eagerly 
watched by the public, promise some really valuable results. 
War was declared at noon on Tuesday, and since then there 
have been a considerable number of small uperations. The 
general notion of hostilities is that the two squadrons which 
compose the fleet opposed to England are in safe harbours 
along the Irish coast—Bantry Bay and Lough Swilly— 
waiting an opportunity to get out and attack our ports 
and destroy our commerce. The two divisions of the 
fleet on which we depend for protection are endeavouring 
to blockade the enemy’s ships in their roadsteads, and thus 
to solve the great naval problem,—‘ Can a superior fleet 
effectively seal up an enemy’s squadron?” Their failure or suc- 
cess in doing so will point to extremely important conclusions. 
Another question which will also be tested practically, is the 
possibility of coaling ships at sea. The answer, it is hardly 
necessary to point out, will very seriously affect the Power 
which possesses the coaling-stations of the world. Altogether, 
wemay feel sure that a good deal of light will be thrown upon 
the conditions of the naval warfare of the future. 


On Wednesday, a striking proof was given of the successful 
working of the system of devolution to Grand Committees, 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill passing the stage of the 
Report and its third reading by almost universal consent, and 
without any amendment being pressed to a division. Mr. 
Stevenson, it is true, tried tio induce the House to reject the 
clause which prohibits any difference in thetreatment accorded 
by the Companies to home and foreign merchandise, on the 
ground that such a provision would be in its nature protec- 
tive, but in doing so he met with no encouragement. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach opposed the amendment, and denied that 
the effect of the change would be protective, and in doing so was 
supported by Mr. Mundella, who deprecated any alteration in 
a measure which had been so exhaustively and so temperately 
considered in the Grand Committee. The amendment was 
negatived without a division. The evident determination 
evinced on both sides of the House not to allow the details of 
the measure to be rediscussed, is a good omen for the future. 
If this temper holds, we may yet see the Criminal Law codified, 
and the Acts that regulate the possession of real property 
brought from chaos into order. 


In a letter to the Times of Thursday, Mr. T. W. Russell 
gives a most striking and valuable account of his experiences 
at Kilrush, County Clare, where he witnessed some of the 
evictions on the Vandeleur estate. Mr. Russell takes the 
cases in which he saw the evictions carried out one by one, 
and gives us the facts. In the first, which he says is typical, 
the tenant, Michael Connell, held seventy-two acres at a rent 
of £33 18s., or 9s. 4d. an acre, the Government valuation being 
£33. Connell owed two and a half years’ rent, £84 2s. 6d., due 
March 31st, 1887. Captain Vandeleur, in effect, says to this 
man,—‘ Give me one year’s rent due up to March 31st, 1886, 
less 324 per cent., and plus £2 7s. 6d. law costs, and I will wipe 
out six monthy’ arrears, and not ask the year due up to March 
81st, 1887, until arrangements can be made.’ In other words, 
the landlord says :—‘ Give me, instead of £84 2s. 6d., the sum 
of £22 14s. 3d., plus law costs, and you may stay in.’ This 
offer Connell refuses, though he has probably paid as large a 
sum to the “ Plan,” and though, as Mr. Russell noticed, “ there 
was hay enough standing in the fields to pay the entire rent 
demanded.” 


When Mr. Russell pointed out to one of the priests present 
the real nature of the tenants’ position, he received an 
answer such as could have been made nowhere but in Ireland, 
— “Yes, but you must bear in mind that the ‘ Plan > has 
been in operation for eighteen months, and they have not been 
able to cultivate land, as would otherwise have been the case.” 
Into the other cases quoted by Mr. Russell we cannot enter. 
We must, however, quote some of the striking things noticed 
by Mr. Russell, and said to him by the tenants. Not one of 








them, he tells us, before eviction failed to say that it would 
not “trouble him to pay,”—i.e., that he could pay quite well if 
he would or if he dared. “I could pay ten years’ rent,” said 
one man; “but I should pay it dearly, for it would be with 
my life ;” while another who offered “to pay when the trouble 
was over,” and was thereupon asked to go and speak to Mr. 
Russell, in order that the matter might be arranged by him, 
replied,—*“ Do you want me to be murdered?” We must 
remember that Mr. Russell is very far from a friend of the 
landlords. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone received on Wednesday some appro- 
priate presents on occasion of their golden wedding,—or, at 
least, on occasion of “entering on the fiftieth year of their 
married life,” which we should have supposed to bea year short 
of the golden wedding,—in the shape of a fine portrait of Mr. 
Gladstone by Holl, one of Mrs. Gladstone by Herkomer, and 
some beautiful silver cups. Lord Granville made the presenta- 
tion with his usual grace, and both Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
acknowledged the friendship expressed in the jubilee gift. 
Marvellous as are Mr. Gladstone’s powers, he probably 
possesses none greater than that gift of personal fascination 
which makes of his private life the most delightful contrast 
to the fever of political struggle. 


Lord Beauchamp raised a question yesterday week on the 
subject of the “conspiracy of silence” with which the Duke 
of Argyll’s speech of last Thursday fortnight (July 12th) was 
received in the House of Lords, whereupon Lord Granville said 
that they had not answered the speech, because in words they 
agreed with the Duke’s motion, though they did not agree 
with his meaning, and because they thought his speech so 
unlikely to affect public opinion that it was not worth while to 
answer it. The Duke of Argyll pointed out how unkind it 
was to Sir G. Trevelyan to let an adversary whom he would 
have given £100 to be able to answer, go altogether un- 
answered ; and Lord Rosebery quizzed the Duke of Argyll 
on always coming down to the House of Lords to hold an 
assize. ‘“ We do not always know who the culprit will be; 
but we know that he has the judgment in one pocket and the 
black cap in the other.” Lord Salisbury assailed Lord 
Spencer. It was a sort of fatality, he thought, that Sir G. 
Trevelyan should be standing at the bar willing to give £100 
to be allowed to answer the Duke of Argyll, while Lord 
Spencer was sitting by, the very man to answer him if he 
could be answered, but quite as willing to give £200 to be 
silent as Sir G. Trevelyan was to give £100 in order to be 
allowed to speak; yet Sir George Trevelyan had not been 
specially attacked, and Lord Spencer had. In fact, there 
was a great deal more talk about “the conspiracy of silence” 
than there was silence to talk about. 


Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour both made amusing 
speeches on Wednesday,—Lord Rosebery, at a new Liberal 
Club at Stanstead (Essex), built by Mr. Gilbey for the Liberal 
Association ; and Mr. Balfour, at a banquet of the Worship- 
ful Company of Grocers. Lord Rosebery enlarged on the 
advantage which a Tory Government had in getting such a 
measure as the Local Government Bill through the House of 
Lords. The House of Lords (he said) was what Mr. Gilbey’s 
stud-groom would probably call “a delicate and dainty feeder ” 
in the matter of legislation; Lord Granville could never have 
persuaded it to pass the Local Government Bill. Lord Rosebery 
further went on to speak of the Members of Parliament Charges 
and Allegations Bill as “aimed at one particular class of Irish 
Members, or five-sixths of the Irish Members in the House of 
Commons.” If it is aimed at those Members, how is it that Lord 
Rosebery takes credit for the desire of the whole House to pass 
the second reading of a Bill thus discreditably “aimed at” a 
section of the House? Mr. Balfour, in his speech to the 
Worshipful Company of Grocers, was very entertaining in 
his remarks on Sir George Trevelyan, “It is his business to 
abuse Mr. Arthur Balfour; it is his pleasure to praise Sir 
George Trevelyan. But the difficulty he labours under is this, 
—that he has to abuse Mr. Arthur Balfour for precisely the 
same things for which he praises Sir George Trevelyan, and 
the result is a most singular and happy confusion, which 
makes his speeches the best reading of any of those of his 
colleagues on the front Opposition bench.” 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Concols (2) were on Friday 997% to 991k, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEBATE ON THE COMMISSION. 


HE attitude of the Parnellites and the Liberals in the 
debate on the ‘“ Members of Parliament Allegations 

and Charges” Bill, appears to have but one explanation. 
They did not choose to oppose it, but they did choose 
to assume that it is intended not to discover the truth 
about the connection or disconnection of the Land League 
and of those who guided it, with acts of violence, but to make 
out a case against the Parnellites. Well, if that could have 
been shown to be the object of the Bill, they ought to have 
given it the most unqualified and unremitting resistance. 
They ought to have voted in a body against the second 
reading of the Bill, more especially as none of the con- 
cessions were made to them which Mr. Parnell demanded, 
and to Mr. Parnell’s demand for which Mr. Gladstone 
subscribed. But while no division was taken against the 
second reading, not a speech delivered by any Member either 
of the Parnellite or of the Gladstone Party, failed to pour the 
most hostile fire into the Government for what was openly 
described by Sir William Harcourt, for instance, as their 
utter indifference to justice in the whole proceeding,—nay, 
their more than indifference, their “race for blood.” Sir 
William Harcourt declared that the Commission was to be 
worked in order to bring before it “ political adversaries, 
and so make use of the Special Commission for the sake of 
putting down the National League.” Well, if he thought 
so, how base it was not to resist the second reading of the 
Bill by every device in his power; yet he did not even 
divide against it. And it is just the same with the 
Parnellites. Mr. Healy declared on Tuesday night that, 
for his part, he preferred the acts of both Patrick Ford 
and Frank Byrne,—the criminal complicity of Byrne in 
murder having been frankly admitted by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor on the previous night,—to those of the Attorney- 
General,—whom he spoke of as the “ confederate” of the 
Home Secretary in the course now taken by the Government; 
and yet this fire-eating denouncer of a Government which is 
in confederation with a man described as worse than a mur- 
derer, tamely accepts the second reading of the Bill without 
the slightest opposition. One would have thought that a 
Government bent on a “race for blood,” a Government in 
confederation with an Attorney-General who is worse than 
an organiser of dynamite outrages and an accomplice in 
murder, should have been arrested in its course, and 
defied in the act of committing these abominable acts of 
deliberate injustice. Nothing of the sort. Though every 
kind of attack on the Government was made in connection 
with this Bill; though even the Judges who are to enforce it 
were criticised by Mr. Gladstone himself as by no means 
those who would have at once commanded the approval of 
the House, and were scoffed at by Mr. Healy; though 
it was maintained in speech after speech that the Govern- 
ment were proposing this Bill not to discover the truth, 
but to sustain accusations against political opponents ; 
though immense pains were taken to throw personal and 
professional contumely (altogether irrelevantly as regards 
the Bill) on the Attorney-General for having stated his 
case against the Parnellites at all in his defence of the 
Times,—a course as to which he had no more choice, if he 
were to defend his clients effectively, than the Lord Chief 
Justice had as to his summing-up, or the jury as to their 
verdict,—though every effort was made to divert the atten- 
tion of the House from the leading aspects of the case in 
order to disparage the Government,—yet, in spite of all 
these virulent and often irrelevant attacks on the Govern- 
ment, which appeared to be made for no purpose in the 
world but the diminution of their majority, when it should 
have come to a division, there was no one who even asked 
for a division. The whole force of these virulent attacks 
had, it appeared, been used not to win votes against 
the Government, but to undermine the confidence of the 
country in a measure which no one dared openly to oppose. 
To what purpose, then, had been these elaborate and 
singularly furious attacks on the Government? It is 
not usual for ex-Prime Ministers to reflect on English 
Judges, appointed by his own Government, in a manner 
that at least betokens his doubt of their abilities. It 
is not common for ex-Secretaries of State to accuse their 
antagonists of running “a race for blood.’’ Even Parnellite 
Members rarely go so far as comparing unfavourably such 


i 
a man as Sir Richard Webster with dynamiters and 
murderers. Distinguished members of the Bar are 
less accustomed to accuse such a man as the Attorne 
General of professional misconduct in the management 
of his case. Yet all these things-have been done in the 
course of this debate, and all without even the excuse of 
a great division which it is hoped to influence. What jg 
the explanation? We suppose the truth to be, that the 
Parnellite Members, who do not, if Mr. Healy is to be their 
spokesman, attach any grave guilt, if any guilt at all, to 
the “ disinterested ”’ crimes, as they call them, which have 
been the boast of Patrick Ford and Frank Byrne,—y, 
Healy at least regards the Attorney-General as a much 
more serious Offender, on the ground that he took a brief 
from the Times at all,—are irritated and impatient at the 
prospect of having all the doings of the Land League in 
Ireland and America exposed before the English people 
who, as they know, do attach the gravest guilt to such 
“ disinterested ” crimes, and yet, these Parnellite members 
knowing that it will not do for them blankly to decline 
the Commission, wish to discredit it as much as they can 
even if they cannot defeat it without having openly 
declined it. We cannot attribute any feeling of that king 
to Mr. Gladstone. We are bound to believe that he really 
thinks the unlimited scope of the Commission likely to lead 
to grave injustice, though we have the greatest difficulty in 
making out what sort of injustice it is that he apprehends, 
unless he believes the Judges named, on whose com. 
petence for the task he deliberately cast a doubt, likely to 
prejudice innocent men, to dawdle through the part of the 
case which most seriously affects the Irish leaders, and 
generally to play into the hands of the enemies of Home. 
rule. Wecan scarcely believe that Mr. Gladstone actually 
thinks this. If men of the high standing of Mr. Justice 
Hannen, Mr. Justice A. L. Smith,—the most accomplished 
of lawyers and the most non-political of Judges, whom 
the Lord Chief Justice always selects for his colleague 
when he can get him, so profoundly does he trust his 
legal knowledge and acumen,—and Mr. Justice Day, 
who is said to be a Catholic, and therefore certainly 
not without sympathy for the Irish popular cause, are 
supposed to be likely to become mere tools of the 
Unionist cause, all we can say is that the purest English 
institutions are already so deeply distrusted by our 
statesmen, that we only wonder that they are not openly 
crying out for a root-and-branch revolution. It is to 
us almost incredible that Mr. Gladstone should think 
such a Commission as this, armed with full powers, less 
likely to bring to light the innocence of innocent men than 
a Committee of the House of Commons. That Sir William 
Harcourt should impute anything whatever, however blood- 
thirsty, to his political enemies, is nothing new. He speaks 
of the present Government now no more respectfully than 
he spoke of the Land League and the National League three 
years ago. But then, we do not regard Sir William Har- 
court’s language as any exact clue to his thoughts; it is a 
clue rather to his purposes; you know from it what he 
wants to effect, rather than what he thinks. And when 
he talks of the policy of the Government being a “ race 
for blood,” we only know how eager he is in the race 
for power. But Mr. Gladstone does not use language 
in the same reckless way. When he tells us that he 
apprehends all sorts of evil consequences to the cause of 
justice from the appointment of a Commission of three 
non-political Judges of the highest reputation, to find out 
for themselves what is the truth and what the falsehood 
in the Times’ charges against the Land League and the 
Parnellites, we are bound to believe that he seriously 
apprehends mischief. Yet no one has ever yet asserted 
that the Sheffield Commission, which had powers quite 
as large, and a duty certainly not so clearly defined, no 
persons having been accused of definite crimes at the 
time it was appointed, led to any injustice due to its large 
powers of investigation. No one has asserted that the 
Commission sitting to investigate the charges against 
the Metropolitan Board of Works has led to injustice due 
to its large powers of investigation. And we must say 
that if these fears are really entertained in the present 
case, they can only be entertained because the three Judges 
who are to constitute the Commission are held to be either 
intellectually or morally unfit for their work. Is that a 
reasonable, or even a plausible supposition? Can any- 
thing be imagined much more impossible, even if so wicked 





an intention were in the minds of the Government, than to 
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« manipulate,” —according to the phrase used by a leading 


f the Opposition below the gangway,—Mr. Justice 
a. ie. jase A. L. Smith, and Mr. Justice Day. 
We know that any Government that attempted such an 
operation would be exposed at once by the proud integrity 
f the Commission, and would fall before the contempt 
Pe the English people. The “manipulation” of such 
4 Commission is beyond the art of the most artful 
Government, and we know no member of the Govern- 
ment quite so imbecile as to be at all likely to make 
mpt. 
oS teat as regards the Gladstonian Party evi- 
dently is, that they feel the utmost annoyance at their 
allies being placed in the position of a party whose 
sympathy with crime is sufficiently open to doubt to be 
the subject of investigation at all; and yet they must be 
rfectly aware, when they listen to such speeches as Mr. 
Healy’s, that Patrick Ford and Frank Byrne, and men of 
that stamp, are not regarded with any sort of dislike by their 
allies,—at all events, with any dislike at all approaching 
that with which the out-and-out partisans of the existing 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland are regarded ; 
and the sensitiveness of the Liberals to the discredit of such 
an investigation as is proposed into the conduct of their 
allies on the one hand, and their annoyance at the indif- 
ference with which that charge is received by those allies 
on the other hand, combine to make Mr. Gladstone and 
his followers simply unreasonable. Hence, we suppose, the 
wild hitting of the recent debate. It will, of course, be 
renewed with double vigour in Committee ; but the Govern- 
ment are now bound to goon. They cannot give up the 
“Members of Parliament Allegations and Charges” Bill 
without discredit to themselves. The country has been 
taught to expect that it shall at last hear the truth on 
the subject of this long controversy. And whether 
the Unionists like it or not, whether the Parnellites like 
it or not, whether the Gladstonians like it or not, the 
Commission proposed will certainly get at the truth and 
bring it plainly before the country. 





MR. CONYBEARE AND THE SPEAKER. 


E are perfectly willing to admit that a good deal can 
be said against the decision of the Speaker to allow 
the Closure to be moved in the debate upon the Bann 
Drainage Bill. No one wants to claim infallibility for the 
Speaker, or to declare that he is incapable of an error of 
judgment. It is perfectly reasonable to assert that in 
the particular case complained of by Mr. Conybeare, the 
judgment formed by the Speaker was erroneous, and that a 
somewhat longer debate should have been allowed upon the 
second reading of the Bill. Thus, though we may ourselves 
think that it can be shown that the Speaker, labouring 
under the misapprehension that no Irish Members wanted to 
speak, and seeing the Closure moved by the Irish Member 
who represented one of the constituencies most affected by 
the Bill, acted rightly in not allowing Mr. Conybeare to 
talk the measure out, we are entirely willing to admit that 
those who think him in the wrong have plenty to say for 
themselves, and that his conduct in the matter was, at any 
rate, a subject which, with its consent, might have been 
brought before the consideration of the House by the 
Member who thought himself aggrieved. 

If, however, we thus admit the possibility of a grievance, 
it cannot for a moment serve as the very slightest excuse 
for Mr. Conybeare’s conduct in attacking the honesty of the 
Speaker’s intentions, or palliate in the slightest degree the 
deep discredit which must cling to the man who, in fear of 
certain consequences, withdraws an expression he has used, 
and then the next morning deliberately declares that he 
never intended the withdrawal to be anything but a fraud 
and a sham, useful at the moment to gain the indulgence 
of the Chair and to avoid punishment, but in reality a direct 
contradiction of what he meant and believed. If this is to 
be the measure of Parliamentary honour, God save the 
nation from following the example of its representatives ! 
Here is a Member of Parliament, a man of education 
and of position, who evidently does not see that there is 
anything in the least discreditable in admitting that he 
withdraws certain allegations made by him when he finds 
that inconveniences may arise if he persists in them, but 
restates them, in the words he has previously withdrawn, 
the moment that he fancies he can do so with impunity. 
Upon a man who can thus voluntarily assume such an 





attitude towards a plain question of conduct, and can 
regard the degradation of Parliamentary life which he has 
brought about with evident satisfaction, it would be useless 
to waste words. Something, however, must be said as to 
the action of the House of Commons in the matter, and 
the question may well be raised,—Did that body sufficiently 
mark its sense of his conduct by inflicting the merely 
nominal punishment of a month’s suspension? It is 
difficult, indeed, to repress the feeling that a man who 
can publicly avow such motives for his actions is not fit to 
be a Member of the House of Commons. No wise, no 
reasonable, no just man can desire that any person, however 
wicked or fallacious or destructive his opinions may be 
considered by the majority, should ever be excluded by 
reason of those opinions from entering the House, provided 
he is duly qualified to sit. The bad man, the foolish man, 
or the man whose views run contrary to every belief held 
sacred by his fellow-countrymen, is not, therefore, to be 
dealt with differently from any other person on whom the 
choice of a constituency falls. In the widest sense, in- 
deed, to admit this is only to admit the universally 
accepted maxim that a bad man has as great a claim to 
be treated with justice as a good one. The case, how- 
ever, of one who, by his words and acts, shows that he 
cannot be trusted to act with good faith in his public 
dealings in the House itself, nay, who himself warns the 
public not to trust his own words, is completely different. 
The House has, we hold, a right to say,—‘Though no 
Member can be excluded because of his opinions, we 
claim the power to expel any Member who, in his dealings 
with the House, shall have failed to act in good faith.’ 
The constituencies have a right to send whom they will to 
represent them in Parliament, and the House is primé facie 
bound to admit all those properly elected. The House, 
however, once constituted as a political entity, can only 
preserve its character with the nation if it has the power to 
rid itself of Members who, in their dealings with the House 
itself, fail in the essential conditions of fair dealing. But 
though these are, as we believe, the conditions under 
which the House has the right to expel a Member, and 
though we believe that Mr. Conybeare has by his con- 
duct broken faith with the House as represented by the 
Speaker, and acted in a way which cannot be too strongly 
condemned, we must admit that just now it would be 
impossible to inflict upon him the penalty he so richly de- 
serves. The present temper of a considerable portion of the 
minority of the House, unfortunately forbids the notion of 
giving such a salutary warning for the future. Party 
spirit, it must be confessed, has for the moment, at any 
rate, so deeply affected the House of Commons, that it 
would be impossible to obtain that amount of unanimity 
which would make it advisable to take the course we have 
suggested. Under the circumstances, then, it was only 
possible to inflict a less severe punishment, and to mark 
less strongly the sense of indignation felt by the House at 
the conduct of the Member for the Camborne Division of 
Cornwall, than was in truth adequate to the occasion. With 
such a result, we fear we must remain content as long as 
Parliament is under the shadow of that demoralisation 
which fell upon it from the moment that the greatest 
Parliamentary leader of the age changed on a sudden the 
policy of a lifetime, and bade his followers change too, 
unless they desired to incur the odium of being regarded 
as enemies by their former associates. 


We cannot, before leaving the subject of Mr. Conybeare’s 
conduct, refrain from referring to the defence which he 
has made before his constituents in Cornwall. Were the 
moral questions involved not so serious, it must be admitted 
that there is something extremely laughable in the evolution, 
or rather revolution, of Mr. Conybeare’s attack on the 
Speaker. On a Thursday night, Mr. Conybeare made a 
certain statement, and at once withdrew it. On the next 
morning he penned a letter, published in the afternoon, in 
which he withdrew his withdrawal. On Friday afternoon, 
in his letter to Mr. Labouchere, described in the House, 
he withdrew his withdrawal of the withdrawal. Finally,. 
at Camborne, on the following Monday, he actually with- 
drew this cancelling of the withdrawal of the first with- 
drawal. The words in which he performed this feat may 
be quoted :—Whatever charge he had made against the 
Speaker, he declared, “he had never withdrawn or 
explained away, and he did not intend to withdraw or 
explain it away.” The remainder of the speech we 
will not flatter Mr. Conybeare’s vanity by commenting on, 
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except to notice that he utterly failed to answer the 
question suggested by himself, Why did he not raise 
the-conduct of the Speaker in debate in the usual way / 
and to quote his statement that the paragraph in his letter 
in which he announced that a withdrawal of an unparlia- 
mentary expression “does not imply any alteration of a 
deliberately expressed opinion,” ‘‘ was doubtless ill-advised, 
but there was nothing of which he was ashamed.” If such 
statements as these—and the speech contains nothing more 
reasonable or sound than what we have quoted—are the 
best defence that Mr. Conybeare has to make for himself, 
it-is not easy to see how he can claim to have been injured. 
Practically, he justifies his conduct throughout. This being 
the case, we need feel no compunction at having said what 
we have said in regard to the whole transaction. If we have 
erred, we have erred not in our censure, but in assisting 
Mr. Conybeare to earn a little more cheap notoriety. The 
unpleasant duty of protesting against the discreditable 
character of his conduct could not, however, have been 
shirked merely because its performance would incidentally 
add for a moment to that notoriety. 





GENERAL BOULANGER’S REVERSES. 


™ ENERAL BOULANGER’S chequered career remains 

‘KJ the most curious phenomenon in the world of French 
politics. Deprived of his command, struck off the rolls of 
the French Army, he was borne into the Chamber on the 
wave of a great electoral victory, won, it is true, in a 
department where the Reactionaries of all hues are strong, 
yet still of such magnitude, absolute and relative, as to 
make it an event. But since his triumph in the Nord sent 
a shudder through the Republican ranks, he has not 
only gained no successes, either as a Deputy or an agitator, 
‘but he has suffered signal reverses. Confident in his 
popularity, he nominated a candidate for the Charente, 
and the Charente, which is thoroughly Bonapartist, dis- 
dained his nominee, M. Dérouléde, and preferred an 
adherent of the Napoleons. Obliged to show some sign 
of activity, he made a pilgrimage to Brittany, for 
he is a Breton; but not exciting much sensation, he 
mounted the tribune in the Chamber, and submitted a 
resolution demanding a dissolution, drifted into a bitter 
altercation with M. Floquet, was subjected ‘to censure, 
resigned his seat for the Nord, and the next morning 
suffered a severe defeat in a duel with M. Floquet. His 
object in resigning, as a Deputy, was to stand for three 
departments, and two of these, the Ardéche and the 
Dordogne, signally rejected him; in the latter, he was 
literally left in the lurch with a few thousand votes. Even 
in the Ardéche, where the Reactionaries are strong, the 
poll implies that many thousands abstained. So striking 
a series of misadventures, following in succession ona burst 
of popularity, suggests great fickleness on the part of the 
French voter, or some deeper reasons for a revulsion of 
feeling and even of conviction, which it is not easy to 
explain. The facts, however, are patent, and must be 
taken into account. 

Why has General Boulanger suddenly ceased to be a 
national hero, or, on another theory, even an instrument 
in the hands of the Monarchists and Imperialists? M. 
Floquet shrewdly said in the Chamber that as the General 
was obviously supported by them, he would never again 
receive Republican votes. But even if there has been 
increased Republican fidelity, that display of virtue would 
not account for the reactionary preferences exhibited in the 
Dordogne, and the abstentions so evident in the Ardéche. 
Nor can it be said that local prevailed over national senti- 
ments, for in the latter department there were only two 
candidates, the General and an Opportunist. It may be 
urged, with some show of reason, that the lucky sword-play 
of M. Floquet exerted an influence over the sensitive minds 
of the electors adverse to the discomfited soldier; but 
that explanation would indicate a worship of success 
which is not suggestive of stability in French con- 
victions. In Paris, where the hero was never, strictly 
speaking, popular, we can understand that his painful 
reverse in Count Dillon’s garden operated to exalt his 
adversaries and discourage his adherents. But why should 
the departments, where he seemed to be, and plainly 
thought himself, triumphant, fall away from their faith 
because during a confused scrimmage a lawyer’s sword 
lodged in a soldier’s neck ? Still, of course, it is possible 


ardour and shaken the belief of former friends, But 
accidental sword-thrust is surely one of the most astonig ny 
political arguments, and could only be efficacious i. 
convictions which were skin-deep. Another explana 
of the General’s eclipse is that the voters had come to a 
that “ Boulanger” triumphant meant war at an early da 
and that the discovery, dating from the ace 
William II., has been confirmed by the visit to St, 
Petersburg. On the other hand, he has been loud 
in his repudiation of warlike aims, tempered, jt is 
true, by an ostentatious patronage of M. Déroulide: and 
perhaps it is the equivocal position occupied b 
man who has coquetted with all parties, which has shakey 
the faith of the electors and led them to vote against him 
or abstain from the ballot-box. It is also a remarkable 
thing that the Comte de Paris has sedulously put himsgj 
forward as a sort of rival. When the lively General firgt 
declared for Revision and Dissolution, the Bourbon leade 
hastened to remind the French people that months befor 
he had set up that identical cry. It is not long since hy 
sent a circular to the Mayors; quite recently he addresggj 
a select body of workmen, and the other day, M. & 
Breteuil, on his behalf, held him up to the Senate ag, 
“son of the Revolution,’’—proceedings which seem designed 
to show that the genuine leader is not General Boulanger, 
but “the representative of the monarchical tradition.” J; 
it not possible that the influence possessed by the Comte 
de Paris may have been exerted to diminish the votes given 
to a personage who is not, openly at least, a partisan of the 
House of Bourbon? Whatever may be the real reason 
which have brought about so marked a change in the 
General’s prospects, none can be blind to the change itsdf, 
It is the capital feature in the present aspect of French 
politics. 

The interesting question now is,—Has the light been 
extinguished, or is it only eclipsed ? General Boulanger 
does not evidently consider himself beaten, for he has 
affirmed that he will contest the Somme, which has 
just lost a member, as well as the Nord, where he 
has the best chance, and, indeed, other seats as they 
become vacant; thus, as the Débats smartly says, 
entering on “the career of universal and perpetual 
candidate.” These coming elections will let us know 
whether the popularity of General Boulanger was based on 
granite or vapour. It should be observed, however, that 
if M. Jules Ferry never took him “ seriously,” the Gover. 
ment and the parties who sustain it did. At first they 
were alarmed, and held him to be a formidable antagonist. 
The long and persistent exertions of M. Carnot in the pro- 
vinces, from the great progress to Bordeaux, to the journeys, 
banquets, and speeches in Dauphiny and Savoy, are sufficient 
evidence that a counter-action to Boulangism was and is 
regarded as imperative. These promenades are some 
measure of the peril supposed to lurk under the General's 
early successes; and although M. Ferry boasts that “the 
dangerous crisis is at an end,” because three elections have 
been won, and not only the President, but M. Floquet and 
himself cheered, it is permissible to believe that the ruling 
majority is not even yet relieved from its deep-seated 
anxieties. The coming elections are not regarded without 
apprehension, for there is no absolute security that the 
dashing General may not once more reappear in the 
Chamber of Deputies as the champion of Revision and Dis- 
solution, and the exponent of those who are supposed to 
represent the desire of the French for a strong ruler. At 
present, Boulangism, whatever it may be, is depressed, but 
not wholly deprived of vitality. In contrast to the confident 
tone of M. Ferry may be placed the broad hint that 
General Boulanger, if he would only repent, would be 
heartily welcomed back, and find a place in the Army t 
which his courage and abilities entitle him. That curious 
feeler, coming from a hostile quarter, and indicating that 
alarm is not quenched even by the victories in the Ardéche 
and the Dordogne and the plaudits in Dauphiny, is the 
best commentary on the sanguine assertion that the danger 
is over. Possibly it may be, but the full proof has yet to 
be afforded; and it. a few weeks we shall learn whether 
the Reactionaries have deserted the flag of the General, 
and have come round to the opinion that, for the 
future, it will be wiser on their part to play their hand 
with their own men. In that view we at least should 
concur. It is never wise for a historical party which 
rests on the past, to adopt an. unknown quantity as its 
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LORD GRANVILLE ON LIBERAL DIVISIONS. 


HERE was pathos as well as dignity in Lord Granville’s 
speech at the City Liberal Club on Thursday. It 
ye a quite new meaning to the so-called “ conspiracy of 
silence,” which in the House of Lords he appeared to us 
to defend only on grounds which were contemptuous to the 
Duke of Argyll. There we understood his drift to be that 
the Duke’s speech did not want answering, that there was 
nothing in it to answer, that it was so completely without 
substance that the wisest policy was to take no notice of it 
at all. But at the City Liberal Club his line was very 
different. He spoke with genuine feeling of the pain it is 
to him to have so often to engage in controversy with his 
old friends for the delight and amusement of the Tory 
Party, and showed us that when he leaves the attacks of 
Liberal Unionists unanswered, it is much more because he 
feels it a painful duty to attack them, than because he 
shrinks from the moral responsibility of the encounter. 
Evidently Lord Granville is a little hurt at the disposition 
of some of his Liberal Unionist friends,—especially, we 
suppose, the Duke of Argyll,—to manufacture special and 
almost superfluous occasions for charging down upon Lord 
Granville and his colleagues in the presence of the delighted 
Conservative Peers ; and he would like to see in the Liberal 
Unionists more of that yearning towards their former 
prothers-in-arms which sometimes, to his great delight, 
betrays itself when they manage to meet in the same lobby 
on secondary issues. He would gladly see in the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Selborne, and Lord Northbrook, a little 
more of that inward reluctance to attack needlessly which, 
as he assures us, often closes his own mouth when, so far 
as the argument goes, he would heartily rejoice in the 
opportunity of reply. 

We suspect that Lord Granville is perfectly right in 
saying that the Unionist Liberals,—in the House of Lords 
at all events, where there is no popular applause to be 
gained by broad declarations for the masses against the 
classes, and where there is applause to be gained by 
defending the nation against the Irish agitators,—are the 
more aggressive of the two parties. Lord Granville feels 
the atmosphere of the House of Lords unfavourable 
for his doctrines ; the Duke of Argyll feels it very favour- 
able for his,—and that may be partly the reason why the 
former prefers silence to speech, while the latter prefers 
speech to silence. But there is another and a stronger 
reason. There is no doubt that the Home-rule theory is 
in one sense a popular theory. It goes on the lines of the 
old Liberal doctrine that the best way to silence a popular 
cry is to yield to it. The Unionist view is based on the 
equally true doctrine that there is a point at which it is 
essential to resist popular demands made in the name of a 
section of a nation, if the nation is to continue to have any 
true and formidable organisation of its own atall. You 
cannot permit individuals to say that, as they do not 
approve of the laws, they decline to obey them; you cannot 
permit parishes to say this; you cannot permit counties 
to say it; though the Home-rulers virtually maintain that 
you may and should permit provinces to say it, if they 
have any sort of historic presumption in their favour. The 
Unionists deny it, and insist that provinces, like counties 
and parishes, must be content to influence the national policy 
as elements of the whole, and cannot arrogate to themselves 
the right of embodying their separate will, and guiding a 
separate administration, without the most imminent danger 
of promoting rapid disintegration. Now, it is clear that 
while the latter view is, so far as it goes, a Conservative 
view,—a Conservative view, however, to which even the 
wildest Liberal must subscribe at some point or other, 
unless he is ready to brand all government as tyranny,— 

e former view is in perfect continuity with the old 
Liberal policy of curing popular discontent by yielding 
to popular demands; and hence it is not only that the 
Liberal Unionists in the House of Lords feel sure of a favour- 
able audience for their criticisms on the wild policy of their 
old allies, but that they feel that they are put on their de- 
fenee, that there is plausibility in their old friends’ assertion 
that it is Mr. Gladstone who is pursuing the old Liberal line 
of conceding to a section of the people what that section of 
the people asks, while they have to plead that the limits 
of wise concession have in this case been fully reached, and 
that we cannot concede more without risking the whole 
structure of government, and the unity of the nation. We 
are, then, willing to concede to Lord Granville that, ceteris 








paribus, and apart, of course, from the exigencies of popular 
platforms, where there is more demand, perhaps, for Home- 
rule oratory than for Unionist,—Liberal Unionists do often 
take a more aggressive tone towards Home-rulers in society 
than Home-rulers take towards Liberal Unionists, the 
former feeling that they have something to explain, the 
latter being well aware that it is not needful for Liberals to 
apologise for conceding popular demands. The Gladstonians 
are galloping down-hill, as it were, in maintaining that 
all which Ireland asks, Ireland should have. The Liberal 
Unionists are making use of that reserve of Conservative 
prudence which even Lord Granville will find himself 
compelled to draw upon,if he lives to take part in a great 
Home-rule Administration, though Unionists make use of 
it ata rather earlier point than any at which Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville think it necessary to draw 
upon that reserve. The Liberal Unionists feel them- 
selves put upon their defence, feel bound to explain why 
they decline to concede the popular Irish demand for 
disintegration. And doubtless that feeling makes them a 
little more disposed to attack Lord Granville, than Lord 
Granville, who is aware that he is slipping down in the 
prescribed groove of Liberal concession, feels to attack 
them. He is not only following his leader, but, nominally 
at least, he is yielding to that popular demand. They are 
resisting their former leader, and they are also, in the 
name of the nation, resisting the popular demand of the 
inhabitants of a certain geographical section of that nation. 
And very probably the consciousness that we are in this 
position makes us rather more disposed to be aggressive 
than the quieter members of the Home-rule Party. It would 
be well-nigh impossible for any Liberal Unionist to be any- 
thing like so aggressive as the stump-orators of the Home- 
rule Party. But when Lord Granville feels hurt by the 
aggressiveness of his former friends, he probably never 
reflects on the extraordinary and violent aggressiveness of 
many of his new allies. 

So far as we can see, there is very little prospect that the 
breach which has been made will ever be healed,—not 
because we do not entirely reciprocate Lord Granville’s 
feeling of cordiality towards his old allies, but because 
we hold that while the recent Reform Act has undermined 
the Toryism of the Tory Party, it has also stimulated the 
disintegrating tendencies of the Radical Party to a point at 
which it becomes necessary for all who dread disintegration 
to take a firm stand. Of course, in nine cases out of ten 
not directly affecting Irish Home-rule, we should still 
agree far more heartily with Lord Granville than with 
Lord Salisbury. He at least has not lost all sympathy 
with the prudence which was once the main boast of the 
reforming party, and we are very sure that in nine cases 
out of ten not affecting Ireland, he would himself agree 
far more heartily with the Duke of Argyll or Lord Har- 
tington, than he would with Sir William Harcourt or Sir 
George Trevelyan. But then, while Lord Salisbury is no 
longer at liberty to act on the Tory prepossessions by which 
his own mind is doubtless dominated, Lord Granville will 
be, we fear, when next in office, quite as little at liberty to 
act on the prudent prepossessions by which his own mind is 
dominated ; he will be compelled to drift in the direction 
of Mr. Labouchere, just for the same reason for which Lord 
Salisbury is now compelled to drift in the direction of Lord 
Hartington. This being so, we anticipate that while the 
Liberal Unionists will liberalise the Conservative Party, and, 
assisted by household suffrage, will virtually transform them 
into the natural successors of the Liberals of the last half- 
century, Mr. Labouchere and his friends will revolutionise 
the Gladstonian Party, and virtually transform them into 
the natural successors of the Chartists and Socialists of 
the past. Ireland has been the occasion of the schism, for 
Ireland has first raised the question where the limit of 
concession to a popular cry is to be placed. But tendencies 
even weightier than those brought out by the Irish Home- 
rule Question will probably show themselves as the 
Toryism of the past disappears, and the Radicalism of the 
future develops its dislike of all strong government. 
Hence, while we gaze across the chasm dividing us 
from Lord Granville with deep regret that that states- 
man, by whose sagacity and prudence we have profited 
so much, should be separated from us, we can hardly 
dare to hope that the separation is not final. Those 
who have given place to Mr. Parnell, will give place to 
Mr. Conybeare and Dr. Clark, and a host of others, the 
adoption of whose anarchical views seems to us the end 
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of all true political greatness. And as for Toryism, we 
believe that its dissolution was virtually accomplished when 
the Reform Act of 1885 was passed. It lingers in the 
involuntary bias of many a statesman whose deliberate 
policy it has ceased to affect. But the battle of the future 
will be between Liberalism of Lord Hartington’s type, and 
Radicalism of Mr. Labouchere’s. 





THE ZULU DIFFICULTY. 


HOUGH the condition of affairs in Zululand is without 
question serious enough, it would be by no means 
wise to adopt too readily the extremely pessimistic tone 
of some of the speakers in the debate of Monday night. 
No doubt the fact that we are once again at war with 
a considerable portion of what remains of the Zulu 
nation is deeply to be regretted, and should force us to 
watch the course of events with the greatest possible 
care and consideration ; but, at the same time, we must 
remember that the process of nation-making which is 
going on on the north-eastern fringe of our posses- 
sions in South Africa cannot always be conducted with 
perfect smoothness and harmony. Every one knows 
the type of men who are first to enter a country 
hitherto uninhabited by Europeans. The frontier-man, 
the backwoodsman, the pioneer, the hunter and trapper, 
the gold-digger, the cowboy, are not the quietest, the 
least turbulent, or the most easily managed specimens of 
humanity known,—as their deeds, more or less truth- 
fully set forth in a whole cycle of romance show clearly 
enough. We are apt, however, to think too much of such 
persons as belonging exclusively to the Wild West of 
America forty years ago. If we remember that a body of 
men of this kind exists at this moment in South Afrtca, 
with all their essential characteristics unimpaired, and 
that there the ordinary frontier difficulties are compli- 
cated a hundredfold by the presence of a race of yeomen 
settlers of another but not less courageous stock than 
the English, as well as of an indigenous native popu- 
lation quite as warlike and far more numerous than 
the Red Indians of America, we need not be sur- 
prised that the marches of our South African Colonies 
are in a state of almost perpetual disturbance. How 
can a country be quiet when it is always liable to be 
made the battle-ground of the triangular duel which the 
natives, the Boers, and the English adventurers of the 
frontier are more or less perpetually engaged in waging. 
Such a condition of things, then, as we find existing in 
Zululand to-day, is little less than inevitable. We must 
make up our minds not to expect that the English can press 
into Africa without causing difficulties and troubles, both 
with the original inhabitants, and with the Africanders 
who no less than the natives claim the ownership of the 
soil. Because Victoria never gives any trouble, we must 
not fall into the fallacy of believing that if South Africa 
was only better managed, we should hear no more of 
frontier wars and troubles. 
Still, though we feel strongly that anything like despair 
in regard to our ability ultimately to settle the affairs of 


upon the fact that the present difficulties are _ only 
just those to be expected under the political conditions 
which attend the inevitable, irresistible march of Eng- 
lish influence in South Africa, we by no means desire 
to defend the way in which affairs have hitherto 
been conducted. On the contrary, it seems to us that 
there has been persistent mismanagement for the last 
ten years, and that the policy pursued alike by those 
who favoured a forward policy and by those who desired 
to restrict the action of England to its narrowest 
limits, has been carried out feebly, and without courage 
or consistency. As Mr. Chamberlain told the House 
of Commons, with that plain-speaking which is often 
necessary in politics, and which no one knows better 
how to employ than he, the moral of the continual 
troubles is that the officials in South Africa have not 
only always advised the Home Government wrong, but 
have repeatedly failed to carry out the true policy 
when it has been decided upon at home. There is 
no reason, as Mr. Chamberlain admitted, to think that 
these officials wantonly set themselves to obstruct a 
policy which they disliked. Their failure is much more 


. 
be wrong, to carry it out successfully.” With the Sreatest 


good-will and the best desire on their part, suc 
“could not do justice to a policy of which they vere 
disapproved.” Mr. Chamberlain ended his speech } y 
appeal to the Government to consider whether they cul 
not supplement the present officials “ by some fresher intel 
ligences.” We cannot help thinking that Mr. Chamberlajy 
has here put his finger upon the weak spot of our South 
African policy, and indicated the proper remedy. yw, 
ought to make a return upon our whole system of adminis. 
tration, see where it is wanting, and find out a remed 
Instead of attempting to patch up matters as we go, instead 
of being content to act from hand to mouth, we ought first 
to realise the full difficulties of the problem before us and 
then to ask,—Are we making use of the best possible instry 
ments for effecting our purpose? We can hardly doubt 
but that the answer would be in the negative. “We are 
not employing the instruments which can best help us to 
attain the ends we have in view. Instead of regulatin 
the affairs of South Africa by means suitable for per. 
coming the difficulties before us, we are making use of g 
constitutional machinery devised for totally different con, 
ditions. In a collection of dependencies where the problems 
of race and colour are complicated in the extreme, we are 
practically using the constitutional institutions devised 
for countries like Victoria and New South Wales, where 
the questions of government take their simplest and 
easiest forms. The English Colonial system is beyond 
praise when applied to places where society is, in effect 
a repetition of that which obtains at home. It is utterly 
out of place when to govern is to hold the balance between 
such contending forces as mark the disputes of English 
natives, and Boers. In truth, if we want to manage things 
better than we have done in South Africa, we must adopt 
some other system than that which obtains at the present 
moment. Fortunately, the various provinces into which 
our South African dominions are split up, would enable us 
with no great difficulty to create a system which would 
secure to the Imperial authority the powers which it must 
wield if the peace is to be kept, and if justice is to be done 
to the native populations. The self-governing Colonies of 
the Cape and Natal, the Crown Colonies like Bechuanaland, 
and the Boer Republics might well remain autonomous: 
but over all and independent of all should be placed 
an English Viceroy, responsible to England alone, and 
empowered to deal with all questions affecting the natives, 
and to regulate the relations between the various Colonies 
and the tribes on their borders. A Viceroy thus independent 
might far more easily select the proper instruments through 
which to carry out that policy of justice to the natives, 
coupled with a proper recognition of the respective rights 
of the English settlers and of the Boers, which alone can 
give us peace in South Africa. Let us trust that the next 
lull in the storm of home politics may be taken advantage 
of to secure us the adoption of some such system in South 
Africa. ° 

We cannot help thinking that the enforcing of the 
general considerations which we have endeavoured to set 
forth above is more profitable at the present moment 
than any attempt to decide between the rival claims 
of Usibepu and Dinizulu. All that we can feel certain 
of is that in a country exposed as is Zululand to Boer 
raids and blood-feuds, the adjustment of quarrels 
between the different native chiefs requires the greatest 
possible amount of patience, justice, and firmness. It 
may be well, however, to state generally what has 
happened of late years in Zululand. On the fall of 
Cetewayo at Ulundi, Zululand was divided into thirteen 
chieftainships. Disorder, however, soon ensued. In 1882 
an attempt was made to obtain a settlement by the partial 
restoration of Cetewayo, and the creation of a buffer-state 
or native reserve between him and Natal. The plan failed, 
and a chief named Usibepu soon overthrew Cetewayo. In 
1885 and 1886, the position was further complicated by 
the trekking of a large number of Boers into Zululand, 
and the consequent dispossession of the natives. Then 
followed the declaration of the new Boer Republic, and 
after many disputes, its recognition by the Governor of 
Natal, and a fresh partition of Zululand, in which we 
ourselves annexed a considerable portion of the original 
kingdom of Cetewayo. Then came fresh troubles among 
the natives, resulting in the overthrow of Usibepu and 
the rise of Dinizulu, the son of Cetewayo. After a 





reasonably to be attributed to the fact that “ it is quite 
impossible for persons who believe a particular policy to 
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somewhat unwisely, decided to restore Usibepu; and in 
our attempts to do so, the present disturbances have 
arisen. Such is a very brief sketch of the way in which 
things have been drifting in Zululand of late years. It 
needs no comment. A change of policy every year must 
pe bad, even though there may be a fair excuse to 
pe found in the fact that the hand of the Government 
was perpetually forced by the advance of the Boers into 
Zululand. The history of these transactions, and of 
the very unsatisfactory position which the Governor of 
Natal was obliged to assume while acting as the constitu- 
tional head of the Colony, and at the same time as direct 
representative of the Home Government commissioned to 
deal with the questions raised by the declaration of the Boer 
Republic, has, then, one moral,—Organise the Imperial 
authority in some other shape than that which it now takes, 
and above all things make the power of the Home Govern- 
ment always paramount on native questions. South Africa, 
unless we hold the balance between the opposing factions, 
must be fought for sooner or later between the contending 
forces of Boers, natives, and English Colonists. The 
Imperial power alone can keep the peace, and make the 
land stretching north from the Cape for a thousand miles, 
and bounded only on the west and east by the Atlantic 
and the Indian Oceans, what it ought to be, an English 
State, and the richest and most prosperous in Africa. If 
we only make up our minds to play our part boldly, we can 
do so without loss of men or treasure. The resolve is enough. 
If, however, we vacillate and hesitate because the precedents 
of Canada and Australia cannot be applied with success, 
we shall keep South Africa in a condition of perpetual 
unrest and agitation. 





THE PEERS AND THE LIBEL BILL. 


E House of Lords played an odd and unexpected 

part on Tuesday in reference to the Libel Law 
Amendment Bill. The Bill came into the House of 
Commons a very bad Bill indeed ; it left it, on the whole, a 
very good Bill. That being so, all that the Lords had 
to do was to pass the Bill in the shape in which it came up 
tothem. The Peers are not, as a rule, either newspaper 
proprietors or newspaper editors ; consequently, there is 
no apparent reason why they should wish to protect 
either of these classes at the expense of the public. Yet, 
whether they wish it or not, this is what they seem to have 
done. They have not, indeed, restored the Bill to the 
objectionable shape in which it made its entry into the 
Lower House, but they have gone some little way in that 
direction. It is not, to our minds, a direction-in which it 
is expedient to go any distance at all. The temptation to 
make libels frequent by making the publication of them 
safe, is one that is likely to grow stronger rather 
than weaker. The taste for personal information 
about conspicuous people is a growing one. More 
than this, it is daily becoming more comprehensive. 
When society papers were first started, they told 
their readers a great deal about Royalty, about people 
with well-known names, about real or supposed leaders 
of society. The latest development of the process is a 
column in a halfpenny evening paper which descends 
to such small deer as the incomes of journalists and the 
habits of actors. As the circulation of newspapers in- 
creases, they more and more come into the hands of 
readers who have no interest in life except gossip. They 
do not care about politics, but they can get quite excited 
about Mr. Gladstone’s attitude when he reads the lessons 
in Hawarden Church. They do not care about literature, 
but they will listen by the hour to stories about what 
this novelist eats, or the hour at which that essayist goes 
tobed. Mr. Flack, in Mr. Henry James’s last novel, is an 
excellent picture of the journalist of the future. His 
ambition is that the Reverberator should give the American 
public every day at breakfast the latest scandal from every 
capital in Europe, and we see no reason why this should 
not some day be done. In that case, the newspaper that 
does it will become the sole reading of large classes of 
people. Why should they wander into other pastures 
merely to graze on less appetising herbage? But another 
Consequence will also follow. It is very difficult to keep up 
anadequate supply of the kind of gossip wanted, and yet to 
stick closely to the truth. What is the field afforded by 
the things people have done, compared with the larger and 
more fruitful field afforded by the things they may be 





said to have done? If spoken gossip is almost always 
ill-natured, printed gossip can hardly long escape being 
libellous. The statements about people must be piquant, 
or they will not be read; but it is impossible to ensure 
that the things they really do shall admit of being stated 
piquantly. When they are wanting in this quality, the 
only remedy is to supply it in the description. 

In the extension of society journalism to which we look 
forward, the growth of libels will be very rapid unless it 
is checked by the fear of consequences. Hitherto that fear 
has been fairly operative in the shape of an action for 
libel. The prospect of heavy damages is an immense and 
constant check upon newspaper enterprise. When the 
Bill to amend the existing libel law was introduced 
into the Commons, it virtually took this salutary fear 
away. If the editor of a newspaper chose to invent 
the slander he printed, he would still have been liable 
to an action for libel; but if he merely reported it, 
he would have gone scot-free. In a community which 
takes pleasure in reading libels on individuals, there 
will always be found some one to take pleasure in 
uttering slanders on individuals. If these slanders were 
uttered at anything calling itself a public meeting, the 
publication of them in a newspaper was to be absolutely 
privileged. Happily, this provision was too much for the 
good sense of the House of Commons, and it was added 
by way of restriction, that, in order to be privileged, the 
alleged libel must relate to a matter of public interest, and 
that the publication of it must be for the public benefit. 
This has been altered by the Lords into a proviso that the 
libel shall have been published “in the interest of the 
public.” It may be argued, and very possibly truly argued, 
that the two phrases are identical. But if so, where is the 
gain of substituting one for the other? If, on the other 
hand, there is a difference between them, we prefer public 
benefit to public interest. In the United States, it seems 
to be thought that almost anything that can be said of 
individuals may be published “in the interest of the 
public.” All the fine things that have been said by 
philosophers about the beauty of knowledge are there held 
to apply to such knowledge of your neighbours’ affairs, 
real or supposed, as a certain class of newspapers are quite 
willing to publish when they have no fear of damages 
before their eyes. The people like to be fed on this food, 
and what the people like to feed on is, in the opinion of 
the American public, the food they ought to have. To 
prevent this view from gaining ground in England, privilege 
ought to be limited to such publication as is for the publie 
benefit, in the realand strict sense of the term. It is easy 
to conceive of public meetings where the speeches, from 
one end to the other, might be filled with matter the 
publication of which in a newspaper under the present law 
would be in the highest degree libellous, because it would 
be impossible to show that, whether true or false, it was 
in any sense for the public benefit. It may be equally 
libellous under the law as altered by the Lords on Tues- 
day ; but is it certain that it will be? Lord Monkswell, 
who proposed the amendment, said that he wished to 
make it easier for the reporters to judge what should be 
published. But how does change of “benefit” into 
“interest”? do this? To us it seems simply to put an 
ambiguous word in the place of a clear one. A reporter 
who is forbidden to publish libellous matter unless it is 
for the public benefit that it should be universally read, 
knows where he is. He must be able to show to himself 
—because his employer may hereafter have to show to 
a jury—that the public will gain in some way by 
the publication. No doubt, in their proper sense, the 
words “interest of the public”’ mean the same thing; but 
we can imagine a reporter thinking that his privilege ex- 
tended to anything that the public would be interested to 
read. He might be corrected, no doubt, by a jury; but 
until the question had been tried, it would be harder, not 
easier, for him to judge what should be published and 
what suppressed. 

Another change introduced on Tuesday may possibly be 
an improvement. At present, the law gives the injured 
person a choice of remedies. He may proceed by a civil 
action and get damages from the libeller, or he may 
apply to the Public Prosecutor, and obtain leave to 
take criminal proceedings against his libeller. Lord 
Coleridge says that the consent of the Public Prosecutor 
is given as a matter of course, whereas it ought to be given 
for cause shown; and at his suggestion the Bill has been 
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amended so as to prohibit criminal prosecutions for libel 
without the fiat of the Attorney-General, or the order of a 
Judge in chambers. His contention is that a libel is not 
proper matter for criminal proceedings unless it is calcu- 
lated to excite a breach of the peace. Lord Herschell, on 
the other hand, holds that criminal proceedings may pro- 
perly be instituted against impecunious libellers, or libel- 
lers who gain more by committing the offence than they 
lose by paying the damages, and we entirely agree with 
him. We do not know, however, why the Attorney- 
General or a Judge in chambers should be less competent 
than the Public Prosecutor to determine when a case for 
criminal proceedings has arisen. But we should be sorry 
to see it laid down as a universal rule that no such case 
can arise unless the, libel complained of is likely to pro- 
voke to a breach of the peace. Such a rule would give a 
positive advantage to plaintiffs with short tempers and 
ready fists. 





THE IMPOLICY OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
PERSECUTION. 


so impolicy of persecution is one of the plainest 

lessons of history. Even when it appears most 
successful, it provokes a Nemesis which sooner or later 
overtakes it and “slowly moulders all.” It is precisely in 
those parts of the Roman communion where persecution 
did its work most effectually that the Church of Rome is 
now weakest. But a persecution which is thorough and 
successful, however disastrous to its cause in the long-run, 
wears, for the time at least, an air of respectability. Its 
opponents may hate, but they do not despise and laugh at, 
a policy which has crushed them. On the other hand, a 
persecution of which the record is a long catalogue of 
dismal failures, is despicable as well as hateful, and is 
bound to benefit the cause which it seeks to crush. The 
Church of Rome really did succeed in stamping out 
some reforming movements, although it injured itself 
in the process. But to hurt your own cause, and at 
the same time help that which you are combating, is 
surely the perfection of folly. And of this folly the policy 
of the Church Association seems to us to be a conspicuous 
example. It has had a fair trial. Under various names, 
the spirit which animates that Society has waged an un- 
ceasing warfare against what may be briefly described as 
the sacramental principle and the doctrine of symbolism in 
religious worship; and while claiming for itself an un- 
limited use of private judgment, it has made its own private 
judgment the rule of faith and practice for all Christians. 
And what has been the result of its warfare? Test it by 
the experience of the last fifty years. Even the organs 
of the Church Association now speak with some degree of 
respect of the old High Church party, and admit that it 
has a legitimate place within the pale of the National Church. 
But the Church Association is theologically the lineal de- 
scendant of those who persecuted the old High Church party 
in the early days of the Tractarian movement. And what was 
the language of those persecutors ? Cardinal Newman has 
immortalised it in a passage from which we extract the 
following specimen. The leading Tractarians—Newman, 
Pusey, Keble, and the brilliant band of which they were 
the leading spirits—were denounced as “superstitious 
zealots,” “malignants,” “mystical,” “agents of Satan,” 
“a synagogue of Satan,” “ Oxford heretics,” “Jesuits in 
disguise,” ‘‘tamperers with Popish idolatry,” “snakes in 
the grass,’ men who were “walking about our beloved 
Church, polluting the sacred edifice, and leaving their slime 
about her altars,’ “miscreants, whose heads may God 
crush.” 

‘ Hard words,” it may be said, “ break no bones.” But 
they sometimes break hearts, and some of the victims of 
that storm of abuse, including the greatest genius of them 
all, lost heart and left the Church of England. Nor was 
the persecution confined to words. The party which now 
assails the Bishop of Lincoln and the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, succeeded then in silencing for two years the voice 
of Dr. Pusey, for preaching the doctrine of the Real Presence 
in the Holy Communion. It put Newman’s Tract XC. 


under ban, denounced Sisterhoods as abominations of 
Popery, made war upon surpliced choirs, preaching in 
the surplice, stained-glass windows, and, in short, all the 
improvements in church architecture and divine worship 
which have been the product of the last half-century. The 
Times strove gallantly for a while to stem the current, but 
it gave way at last, and went with the stream. 


“ What 


sell 
wretched creatures are they,” it exclaimed in a leading 


article forty years ago, “who attempt to introduce that 
chanting in parish churches!” “ Let things remain ag 
are. Let the service of the Church of England be 
ministered as it has been since the days of our great, 
grandfathers. We want no enactments to change or reforn 
what is in itself complete and sufficient.” Think of that} 
The state of things in the Church of England in the time g 
the great-grandfathers of a generation ago “ complete anj 
sufficient’! In that same year the Dean and Chapter of 
Windsor presented to the Cathedral of Calcutta a stained. 
glass window which cost £5,000. The party of which the 
Church Association is now the champion and the organ 
sounded an alarm. The central panel of the window repre. 
sented the Crucifixion, and this was denounced as a dan. 
gerous incentive to idolatry among the natives of India, Mr, 
(afterwards Dean) Goode published a vigorous pamphlet 
on the subject, and denounced stained-glass windows and 
the decoration of churches in general as “snares of 
Satan.” The Camden Society, of which the late Mr, 
Beresford Hope was one of the chief founders, ang 
which had for its main object the study of archmology 
and the improvement of church architecture, was attacked 
with such violence that it succumbed for a while to 
the storm. The iconoclastic party had then all the 
odds of battle in their favour,—the Press, headed by 
the Times, Parliament, the great bulk of the classes 
and the masses, and most of the Bishops. “Is ou 
Church still to flourish,” exclaimed the Times, “ the pride 
and strength of our land? Or are her congregations tobe 
dispersed, her temples to become dilapidated, her services 
to be deserted, her friends to be alienated and disgusted, 
from the perverse and wanton intrusion of ceremonies and 
observances which, displeasing as they are to the people, 
answer no corresponding end, and are carrying division and 
destruction into the very bosom of our Church?” And 
again the Times fervently declared that “the people of 
England—God, we are sure, blesses them in the effort— 
will have the Sacred Service of the Church as their sires 
and grandsires had it.” But who would now wish to 
restore “the Sacred Service of the sires and grandsires,” 
the three-decker, the unsightly square pews, the white. 
washed, mildewed walls, and “Tate and Brady,” and the 
parson-and-clerk duet, the infrequent communions, and as 
a natural consequence, the half-empty churches? We 
venture to think that even the Church Association would 
recoil from so ruinous a policy. Nevertheless, it is inspired 
by the spirit which moved those who vehemently opposed 
every improvement on the style of worship dear to their 
sires and grandsires. 

If, then, the party which the Church Association repre- 
sents failed when all the odds were on their side, what 
hope can they have of winning when the odds are all 
against them? With insignificant exceptions, the Press 
is either against them or is indifferent. The same may 
be said of public opinion in educated society and among 
the masses. Surely the retrospect of the last fifty years 
should make them pause. Even if they were to succeed 
in destroying the reredos at St. Paul’s, and in forcing the 
Bishop of Lincoln out of his See, what would they gain by 
it? Have not their apparent victories hitherto ended in 
humiliating defeats ? They succeeded in driving the late 
Mr. Mackonochie out of his parish, and in ruining 
his health. But the doctrines and practices which they 
attacked in his person still continue in his former parish, 
and have multiplied elsewhere. And the public tribute of 
respect which the funeral procession of Mr. Mackonochie 
evoked in its long progress through the streets of London, 
showed plainly who was the real victor in the contest 
with the Church Association. The triumphs of the 
Church Association in the Courts of Law have availed 
it nothing. They have not stopped, they have rather 
accelerated, the progress of the movement which it 
abhors. The winning of an occasional lawsuit 
never stop any movement which has laid hold of 
popular sympathies, and appeals to elements which are 
permanent in human nature. There is in the heart of man, 
even of the rudest and most degraded, an ineradicable love 
of what is beautiful. The poorest of our population love 
to have bright flowers in their windows, and to keep a pet 
bird to sing to them. Even the savage paints his body and 
shapes the handle of his murderous war-club on lines 
of exquisite beauty. Another element in human nature 





is the love of mystery, the vague feeling that there is 
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s»ywhere more than meets the eye; that man’s science 
re little below the surface, after all ; that everything 
that lives has its root in a spiritual cause ; that the various 
movements of Nature are not isolated facts, but the effects 
of correlated forces ; and that the whole visible creation is 
thus a parable pointing to something beyond. This creates 
, craving for symbolism, for visible objects which shadow 
forth the invisible. Another of the aboriginal instincts 
of human nature is a yearning for communion with the 

t,—with the past of its own species in particular. It is 
akind of protest against death. Men do not willingly 
resign themselves to the belief that the past is in truth 
dead and buried for ever. They love to trace their lineage 
back to past generations, and to be able to claim a heritage 
in ancient institutions which have played a worthy part in 
history. Against all these instincts of human nature the 
gpirit which moves the Church Association is at war. It 
js suspicious of beauty as ancillary to worship, and 


would banish it from the sanctuary if it could. Men | 


who delight in beautifying the interior of their own 
dwellings and making them bright with flowers, think it 
sinful to adorn the temples where they assemble to worship 
God. To this class of mind the use of symbolism in religion 
js even more offensive than the employment of the beauti- 
ful. They seem to think that religion is degraded and 
made material when spiritual facts are pictorially exhibited. 
To describe the Crucifixion by speech is right and edifying ; 
put to describe it through the medium of sculpture is to 
encourage idolatry. The truth, of course, is that an appeal 
to the eye is a much more rapid and effective method of 
instruction than an appeal to the brain through the ear 
alone. Hence the use of object-lessons in our schools. 
There is an interesting letter from South Africa in the 
“Life and Letters” of the late Archbishop Trench, in 
which the writer (the Archbishop’s daughter) describes 
the effect produced on a number of Kaffirs, who were under 
instruction in the rudiments of Christianity, by the sight 
of a crucifix. They began to weep, and pointing to the 
mark of the spear-wound exclaimed, “ Asegai, asegai!” 
The picture of the event helped them to understand it 
better than any amount of oral instruction. Puritanism, 
moreover, has very little sympathy with the feeling which 
prizes a historical connection with the Church of past 
ages. It is quite content to date its origin from the six- 
teenth century, and would, on the whole, rather have no 
connection with the Christian Church of preceding ages. 
Now, the movement with which the Church Association is 
at war is based on these three instincts of human nature, 
—the love of beauty, the love of symbolism, and the desire 
to maintain a visible connection with the Church of all 
ages. These are forces against which the Church Associa- 
tion will contend in vain. An isolated victory here and 
there will be as impotent in the future as it has been in 
the past. But we are disposed to believe, for reasons 
already given, that the Church Association will not score 
even a barren success in its attacks on the Bishop of 
Lincoln and the reredos of St. Paul’s. 








THE MONOTONE IN MODERN LIFE. 
F we were asked what appears to be the most characteristic 
feature of our own day, at least in England and the 
United States, we should say the remarkable monotone,—a 
monotone with often a note of anxiety in it,—which seems to 
pervade even the richest and most thoughtful lives. For the 
latest example, take the pathetic poems of Miss Margaret 


with a very graceful and impressive preliminary sketch of that 
singularly thoughtful and ardent nature. It is impossible for 
her, she says, in one of her poems, to enter into a world of 
real gladness, for— 

“—____ even were I throned where gladness dwells, 
Mine were a note of discord in the song, 
For dim perplexities and hopes that wane, 
Doubt, and the ghastly riddles, Sin and Pain, 
Burden of Duty, and contending creeds, 
Would still pursue, oppress my weary brain, 
And mar the music of the river reeds.” 
And the tone of that verse may be said to be the one tone 
that vibrates throughout the poems, even in the very skilful 
and delicately humorous vers de société in which it is partially 
hidden, but easily detected. But the monotone is not ex- 
ceptional in Miss Veley. Read through George Eliot’s 
“Letters and Life,” and the monotone is still more remarkable 


| 


and still more painful. Turn to lives as far apart from either 
of these as Archbishop Trench’s and Frederick Denison 
Maurice’s, and though you find in them,—especially the 
latter,—that exaltation of sadness which the highest faith 
always ensures, none the less the monotone which is the key- 
note of the life is more remarkable than ever. Probably we 
shall find it dominating Dr. Pusey’s life, when that is giver 


to the world. It certainly dominated Mark Pattison’s, and 


even that of a man as different in character and in his sphere 
of work as the late Mr. Fawcett, though there the note 
of anxiety was wanting. In short, with but a few excep- 
tions,—of which, perhaps, Charles Dickens’s and Charles 
Kingsley’s are the most remarkable,—all the most striking 
lives of our time, from Carlyle’s to John Stuart Mill’s, from 
Lord Shaftesbury’s to Mr. Samuel Morley’s, from Mr. Keble’s 








to Sir Henry Taylor’s, have been as remarkable for the mono- 


| tone which sounds through them as those of a former age. 


from that of Goldsmith to that of Burns, from that of Byron 
to that of Moore, from that of Mrs. Piozzi to that of Sir Walter 
Scott, were remarkable for the number and variety of the notes 
which are struck in the course of the life’s story. 

What is the reason of this? We should say that in a great 
measure it is due to the causes indicated in those lines which 
we have quoted from Miss Veley’s verses: the 

«“____. dim perplexities and hopes that wane, 
Doubt, and the ghastly riddles, Sin and Pain.” 
which have pressed very much more steadily on the conscience 
of the last fifty years than they pressed on the conscience of 
the preceding half-century. But thisis by no means the whole 
account of the matter. We should hardly say, for instance, 
that it explains the monotone which pervades Sir Henry 
Taylor’s or Sir Arthur Helps’s lucid and sedate musings; or 
that it explains the monotone in the higher literature of New 
England, from Emerson to Hawthorne, from Howells to 
Henry James. We believe that the more general cause is 
the pressing upward into a predominant position of the 
middle and working classes, with their great inheritance of 
anxieties and cares, and the consequent absence of that 
playfulness, that old-world alternation between pensive- 
ness and playfulness or buoyancy, which we see in Cowper, 
and Goldsmith, and Byron, and Moore, and Scott. The 
last fifty years have, as a literary epoch, fallen to the 
anxious classes, and though here and there, as in the case 





of Charles Dickens and Charles Kingsley, we have had men 
| with such large reserves of unspent vigour in them that their 
| genius has not been “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
| thought,” for the most part the thought of the careful classes 
has not often succeeded in throwing off the sober uniformity 
and intellectual pallor which naturally mark the stratum of life 
in which it had its origin. All democracies tend to monotony, 
for all democracies tend to impress the thought of the day 
with the sense of responsibility to the “dim common popu- 
lations,” as Carlyle called them, and so fall under the shadow. of 
the anxieties which oppress these “ dim common populations,” 
Of course, this is not quite so true of the Latin peoples, which 
are naturally more variable and open to mighty waves of 
caprice, as it is of the Teutonic. But still, it is more or less 
true of all the Western peoples that as they appreciate more 
and more the gravity of the problem of human life, and 
become conscious that it is for them to solve it for themselves, 
they lose the joyousness, the playfulness, the elasticity of the 
older days, when the pressure of democratic duties had hardly 
been felt. No onein the age when tragedy and comedy divided 


: : | the world, could have prayed, as Miss Veley prayed :— 
Veley which Mr. Leslie Stephen has just given to the world | 


«Yet not such joy alone, the pain too, Lord, 
The special suffering of this special age, 
Give me my portion of its bitter cup. 
I shrink from it, yet being what I am, 
I were not greater than my fellow-men, 
But meaner, less, if while they bowed their backs 
’Neath weary loads, or hewed an upward path, 
I, steeped in idle happiness, should gaze 
With half-closed eyes that scarcely care to see. 
I would not take the flowers, and leave to them 
The nobler share, the sweat-drops of their toil. 


Give labouring sobs to match the labouring sob 

Wrung from a toiling world.” 
There, we believe, is a good part of the secret of the monotone 
which pervades our modern literature and life, and even where 
the tone is not so serious and anxious as this, even where you 





get the dry light of men in the position of Sir Henry Taylor 
or Sir Arthur Helps, or Henry Fawcett, or of the great New 
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England writers, on whom no such crushing burden of respon- 
sibility seems to rest, even there, the intellectual monotone is 
due, we imagine, to the uniform pressure of intellectual and 
official responsibilities of the milder kind. Directly the litera- 
ture of an age falls into the hands of the hard-working classes, 
the range and variety of its notes begin to diminish, and the 
buoyancy to be reserved for those few gifted natures which 
can throw off every now and then, in the richness of their 
vitality, that sense of duty, discipline, and drill by which their 
ordinary life is penetrated. The pressure of popular wants 
is a very steady and sobering pressure, and in every democracy 
the sense of this pressure is predominant. Sometimes it takes 
the form of religious and moral pressure, and then we have 
an impressive monotone, like a deep organ-note, such as pene- 
trated every thought and act of Frederick Denison Maurice. 
Sometimes it does not go beyond that placid seriousness which 
marks the vigilance of intellectual fidelity, and then we have 
the kind of monotone which pervaded the life of Fawcett and 
of Mill. But in both sets of cases alike the monotone has the 
same origin ; it is due to the predominance of a kind of in- 
tellect which has been put under too constant a pressure to be 
rich in playfulness and lightness of heart. Ours is an age in 
which even the humour is apt to be tragic or sardonic, like 
Carlyle’s. “ Lightness of heart ” like Charles Lamb’s has 
‘ gone out of it. 

And yet it may be said, and truly said, that never was so 
much attention given to the subject of over-pressure, so much 
effort made to prevent either old or young people from 
neglecting their play, as at the present time. It is perfectly 
true. The age in which Bank-Holidays were invented, and 
. in which the fostering of recreation has been made the 
task of plenty of special Associations, is hardly the age 
in which you would expect that the pressure of responsible 
work would banish variety from our life and literature. 
One often hears it said that the present generation of 
young people give more attention to their play than their 
work, and though that is probably an exaggeration, it is 
certainly true that there is much more thought taken for 
their play than there used to be for that of the generations 
before them. Their play is certainly much more deliberately 
organised, but on that very account it is less spontaneous. 
The greatly increased and rapidly increasing pressure of num- 
bers, no doubt, makes a vast difference both in work and in 
play. In every way allowance has to be made for the growing 
numbers of national societies, and the consequence is that indi- 
viduality bubbles over less both in work and in play. The work is 
average work, the play is average play ; the feeling of the class 
predominates over the feeling of the individual, and the result 
is a prevalent monotone where there used to be a much greater 
variety of notes. We suppose that there may be an advantage 
as well as a disadvantage in the monotone of modern life. If 
individuality is levelled down, it is also levelled up. The 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water gain by it, if the 
men of genius and power lose. The mean is raised if the 
higher summits are depressed, and the valleys are exalted 
even though the mountains are made low. 





THE TERCENTENARY OF THE ARMADA ON 
SKIDDAW TOP. 

ERY anxiously, I suspect, had all who had taken part 
in the bonfire preparations for “Armada night” on 
Skiddaw Top scanned their barometers. An inch and a half 
of rain was not the best possible precursor of a good beacon- 
fire. But the clouds lifted on Wednesday at noon, the glass 
crept up, and when the morning broke of July 19th, which 
three hundred years before had filled the Plymouth shipmen 
with anxiety for the fray, and bade the beacon-builders make 
ready for the night all England over, the enthusiastic pro- 
moters of the Armada Bonfire on Skiddaw were in good 
spirits for their undertaking. “If the wind nobbut keeps 
where she is, it will be grand for Carlisle chaps to-neet, and 
Skiddaw ‘ Low’ will be seen far, far eneuf.” “ Peats is gaily 
wet; but if sun holds out, they'll be good for kindling at 

sundown,”—so ran the talk of the guides at the hotel-door. 


At noon, with a stout pony and a trusty attendant, and 
much victual—for I did not intend to come down from 
Skiddaw till early on the following morning—I started. I passed 
up Spooney Green Lane, and found some half-dozen bonfire- 
builders already on the track. What a mountain-path it was !— 








as 


small wonder the Keswickians fought hard for such Access 
Skiddawand Latrigg. Either side of the way, the elder-flowers 
and wild dog-roses were lavishly sweet and luxuriously aby, 
dant. Then we entered a soft, larch-scented avenue ; pe 
upward to “Jenkin” and the “gate” we climbed. Lustrong| 
shone Bassenthwaite, gaily laughed Derwentwater, ang : 

, the 
whole of the Crosthwaite valley smiled with springing com 
and golden patches of rich turnip-flower and mustard. 

The “ gate” was won, and at the “ huts,” as they are called, 
I paused. Up after me climbed the bonfire-builders, now 
reinforced by some of the sturdiest dalesmen I had seen — 
giants in limb and merry in tongue. They sat fora moment 
at the “hut,” and drank health to good Queen Bess, and 
Howard and Drake, in glasses of some new-fangled nop, 
intoxicant ; rather different stuff from the liquor Drake and 
Hawkins quaffed as they played at bowls upon the Plymouth 
Hoe. Thus refreshed, upward towards the “ High Man” they 
went. Each hada bundle of rockets slung round his neck, 
Each carried some bonfire implement that would this night 
be needed. I soon distanced thera, and over the long, tufted 
sward I went, on through the gate by the fence near where 
the peats had been cut, and whence they had _ beep 
“sledded” to the top. Thence, gazing down into the 
green basin of the forest, and over towards Cannock Fell, 
I saw my first sight of the shimmering Solway and the lilac 
hills of Scotland beyond. I could not but stop for a moment 
to stare at the wonderful view of the Keswick Valley as 
obtained from the path that climbs up at the back of the 
“Laat Man.” I had had no idea of the beauty of the shapeof 
Derwentwater till then. And now over the loose stones along 
the grassless ridge we went, my pony, my guide, and IJ, till 
the summit of Skiddaw was gained, and the scene of the 
beacon-fire that was to be. About forty loads of peat, half 
stacked, half loose, lay against the summit “shelter.” Pre. 
sently the Bonfire Committee made their appearance, and ina 
trice jackets were off, and with a will all the damper peats 
were exposed to sun and wind, and the dry ones were carefully 
selected for the night’s fire. The builders then set to work 
They removed the débris of the Jubilee beacon-fire; they next 
built up a most scientific basement of stones, with a flagged 
cross-entrance to a central chimney for draught; and on this 
basement, eighteen feet in diameter, they began to lay the 
foundation of their Armada beacon-fire. They had a skilled 
master-mason as the head with them, and they arranged eight 
other chimney-flues, which were carefully built up throughout 
the whole mass, and kept open as carefully for air and draught. 
Cross-inlets were also provided to the central flue, and so the 
work went on. Peats flew fast and thick, and fun and merri- 
ment were showered as fast. 

It was not till the heap had grown under five hours’ hardish 
work toa great brown, fortress-looking mass, twenty feet high, 
that all the dry stuff that could be laid hands on in the shape 
of broken barrels was piled on, and a cask of paraffin broached 
and carefully used, as, layer after layer, the last dry peats were 
added to crown all. Nay, not to crown all; for a pole was 
driven down into the mass, a paraffin-cask and a tar-barrel 
with the head out put on top, and then the builders climbed 
down from their work, and rested from their goodly labours. 

The man who stood the highest that ever man stood on 
Skiddaw Top, I expect, was he who climbed up on to the barrels 
and waved his hat and called for three cheers for the Queen. 
And it would have done the heart of the average citizen in our 
island home of taciturn reserve good to have heard the echoes 
back to his call from lusty throats, and to have seen the 
stalwart yeoman and decorous master mechanic, the village 
clerk and the country parson—or parsons, for there were two 
or three of the neighbouring parsons, as I judged, working 
with a will at the bonfire-heap—join hands, and fairly dance 
round the mighty pyre :— 




















































« Sun sank upon the dusky hills, and on the purple sea, 
Such night on Skiddaw ne’er has been since that great Jubilee.” 






For now the people began to come swarming up from the 
plains beneath, and from tower and town and hamlet, till in 
truth the night “was busy as the day.” And it was worth 
while to have witnessed that sunset. A light veil of cloud was 
over the sea to the west, and the sun shone upon the veil, and 
mide it as though it had been a tissue of fleecy gold. Then 
suddenly the great gold-red ball disappeared, but still its light 
fell in patches upon the waving, heaving, filmy carpet of lilac 
vapour above the silent sea. But there, dark against the sky, 
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stood the great, dusky-brown stack,—motionless, and dull, and 
meaningless. At 9.30 p.m., the master architect called upon 
the stalwart son of the fire-god to broach the second barrel 
of paraffin and besprinkle the top of the pile. A great wind 
arose, and the air was heard to sing through the flues. 

The parson who seemed to be a leading spirit was now 
called on to give an account of that 19th July in 1588, and 
this he did; and as his words died away, a cheer broke the 
temporary silence. Then a detachment was told off to go to 
the point of Skiddaw, in view of Keswick Town; and at 
10 pm. sharp red light seemed to break from underground 
at that far point, and in a moment the rusy glow was seen 
to irradiate the crowd by the beacon on the summit, and 
make the place a very mountain-height of phantasy or 
demon glory, as dreamed of in some wizard’s tule. Rockets 
whizzed up to heaven, and fell in stars and golden rain. 
Another moment, and a lady was seen to touch the summit 
of the pyre with a long wand of fire,—a peat, saturated with 
paraffin, at the end of a long pole. And in a second the 
whole mass, with a roar, leapt into flame, and flung a banner of 
glorious golden light far off to the westward over the vale, in 
the direction of Bassenthwaite and the Wythop Woods,—a 
flame with at least three hundred square feet of fire in it, as I 
heard. Then “Rule, Britannia!” and cheers for Drake and 
Frobisher, Hawkins and Raleigh and Howard, were heard, and 
the Bonfire Committee must needs have been glad. “The 
red glare of Skiddaw” had indeed “roused the burghers of 
Carlisle.” 

Rockets went upward from either point. At about 10.45 
silence was calledfor, and Macaulay’s “ Ballad of the Armada” 
was given by a schoolmaster, as I learned afterwards, of the 
neighbouring parish of Brigham. Three cheers were called 
forand given. The chairman of the Bonfire Committee was 
Kfted and carried enthusiastically round the beacon-fire on 
the shoulders of bis fire-making comrades. At 11, red lights 
were again displayed, and bouquets of rockets sailed up and 
broke in beauty. The National Anthem was sung, and 
leaving the Armada Beacon to burn to its heart’s content for 
another two days or more, the crowd gradually began to dis- 
perse, and “down the hill, down the hill,” the hundreds of 
spectators went with shout and song, or with silence and in 
thought of the Spanish Armada, and the eventful beacon- 
night three hundred years ago. H. D. R. 





THE TRUE STORY OF “EDWIN DROOD.” 


R. PROCTOR has done himself injustice by the title* 
he has given to his little essay on “ Edwin Drood.” 
He has given us nothing sensational, but a convincing demon- 
stration of what the real plot of “ Edwin Drood” was intended 
by Dickens tobe. Mr. Proctor is right in saying that a percep- 
tion of the real idea underlying this plot is what is chiefly 
needed for raising the book from a commonplace and unimpres- 
sive story of murder, out of which all the Dickens was, as Mrs. 
Curdel in “ Nicholas Nickleby” said of the drama, positively 
gone, into an exceedingly striking and entirely novel form of 
Dickens’s favourite theme, thus forming the powerful conclu- 
sion of an ascending climax. This was the reason for Dickens’s 
extreme anxiety, noticeable in Forster’s Life, not to reveal the 
plot to any one prematurely. He writes to Forster that he has 
“a very curious and new idea—not a communicable idea, or the 
interest of the book will be gone.” Dickens, in fact, meant to 
keep the secret even from Forster, for fear of ruining the 
interest of his book :— 

“From what we know of Forster’s restless inquisitiveness in 
regard to Dickens’ plans,” Mr. Proctor remarks, “we learn without 
surprise that immediately after he had been told that the idea 
was not communicable, he asked to have it communicated to 
him. Nor does it seem to have been regarded by Forster as at all 
strange that ‘immediately afterwards’ Dickens communicated to 
him the idea which had been described as ‘incommunicable,’ or 
that the new and curious idea should be both stale and common- 
placo—nothing, in fact, but the oft-told tale of a murder detected 
by the presence of indestructible jewellery in lime into which the 

uly of the murdered man had been flung. Forster’s vanity 
blinded him in such sort that the patent artifice was not detected. 
Yet even he asked where the originality of the idea came in. 
Dickens explains, he naively adds, that it was to consist ‘in the 
Teview of the murderer’s career by himself at the close, when 
its temptations were to be dwelt upon as if not he, the culprit, 
but some other man were to be tempted.’” 


A new and curious idea, truly! Little did Dickens think that in 





* Watched by the Dead: a Loving Study of Dickens's Half-Told Tale, By RB. A. 


or. London: Allen and Co, 1887. 


thus keeping at bay for the time his garrulous and irrepressible 
biographer, he was making all but his more observant readers 
believe that the Dickens they knew was already gone before 
he died. 

But the real plot of the story was exactly what Dickens 
himself described it : “a very curious and new idea, and a very 
strong one, though difficult to work.” It was also, as Mr. 
Proctor successfully shows, though this was probably not 
perceived by Dickens himself, only the fullest development of 
an idea which runs through every one of his novels after Pick- 
wick. That theme, in its simplest form, is nothing more than 
that of a person—generally, but not always, a criminal— 
watched at every turn by some one for whom he feels nothing 
butcontempt. In “ Oliver Twist,” “The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
“ Dombey and Son,” “ David Copperfield,” “Bleak House,” 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” and “ Great Expectations,” only the 
simpler form of this theme appears, and then only as a 
subordinate part of the plot. But even a careful reader of 
Dickens may be somewhat surprised to find on examination 
that in all the other books, including the more important of 
his shorter tales, the same idea reappears as a central part of 
the plot, with a regularity which in other hands could scarcely 
have failed to seem monotonous but for the extraordinary 
variety of forms in which it is presented, together with the 
complexity of plot which is at once a merit and a fault in 
Dickens’s method of construction. And it is very curious to 
notice how many of the characteristic points in the plot of 
“ Edwin Drood ” are “ blocked in ” in the earlier stories. Thus, 
in “ Little Dorrit,” Monsieur Blandois (though here it is the 
villain who does it) disguises himself, just like Datchery, as 
an old man with white hair, watched ‘patientissamentally’ 
by Cavaletto. In “Hunted Down,” a powerful short story, 
Meltham, or Beckwith, supposed to be dying by slow murder, 
turns suddenly upon the villain Slinkton, whom he tracks to 
death. And in the part of “No Thoroughfare” written by 
Dickens (the rest was by Wilkie Collins, who seems to have 
worked in admirable sympathy with him), where the circum- 
stances of the murder have a striking resemblance in more 
than one point to that of “Edwin Drood,” the dead man 
suddenly comes to life in order to confront the murderer. 

Mr. Proctor thus, with great literary skill, and with an 
amplitude of illustration which we, of course, can only indi- 
cate, shows at least an antecedent probability that the plot of 
“ Edwin Drood” would be some variety of Dickens’s favourite 
plot,—that Edwin, in short, was not dead when Jasper 
believed that he had murdered him, and that he was con- 
tinually watching Jasper under a disguise until the moment 
arrived for a dramatic dénouement. The disguise, of course, 
is that of Mr. Datchery, the “ white-haired personage with black 
eyebrows,” who appeared suddenly in Cloisterham. That this 
is undoubtedly the truth had already been conjectured by 
many, perhaps by most, of the careful readers. But the most 
striking and novel feature in Mr. Proctor’s argument is that 
the actual dénouement was to have been one of the most dramatic 
in all Dickens—perhaps the most sensational in all fiction. It 
is that Jasper was not merely to be confronted with Edwin 
Drood alive again, but that he is to be gradually forced to Mrs. 
Sapsea’s monument into which, in quicklime, he believes he has 
cast Edwin’s dead body, there to grope in horror for the 
diamond ring which he fancies now to be the sole evidence of 
his terrible crime, when— 

« Ashe holds up the lantern, shuddering at the thought of what 
it may reveal to him, he sees his victim with stern look fixed on 
him—pale, silent, relentless! With a shriek of horror (the 
‘ghost’ of that awful cry had been heard before by Durdles) 
Jasper casts down the lantern, and flies from the tomb. Buteven 
as he rushes forth he is faced by two men, from whom he turns, 
utterly unnerved by the horror of the tomb, to seek the only path 
of escape—the winding staircase of the tower. They follow him 
closely, Neville first, Tartar close by him, Drood himself a few 
steps behind Tartar, and Crisparkle following. Seized by Neville 
at the top of the staircase, Jasper turns and struggles fiercely with 
the man he hates. Neville receives his death-wound, but lives 
long enough to know that his name has been cleared; Tartar, 
Drood, and Crisparkle capture Jasper, and the villain is cast into 
prison, but not until he has been confronted by his supposed 
victim and by Grewgious, and made to feel how, while he supposed 
himself safe, every movement of his had been known to them and 
watched by them. In the knowledge that Tartar loves Rosa, and 
is loved by her, Jasper’s punishment is complete.” 

Now, slight as the materials may seem to an ordinary reader 
for a close to the story to be suggested with such precision of 
detail, Mr. Proctor is perfectly justified in saying that little of 





it needs to be invented at all. It was nearly all told by Dickens 
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himeelf; first, in what the existing torso of the story discloses 
generally, underneath its purposely misleading suggestions, 
such as that of the quicklime; secondly, in the very few hints, 
dropped jealously even to Forster and Miss Hogarth, of which 
the most important is his own phrase, “the Datchery asswmp- 
tion ;” lastly, and perhaps most incontrovertibly, in the small 
pictures on the original green covers, which have unfortunately 
become somewhat rare. These pictures, which are rather 
coarsely drawn, and scarcely worthy of Mr. Fildes’s delicate 
illustrations to the book itself, were done by Mr. Fildes under 
Dickens’s direct instructions, but without explanation of their 
meaning, and hence are of unique interest. And the con- 
cluding scene of these, where Jasper is seen entering a cell or 
vault with a lantern, and confronting the pale, resolute figure 
of Edwin Drood, who is waiting for him, entirely fits in with 
the conclusion above sketched, and at once destroys any 
possibility of a conclusion based on the idea that Edwin has 
really been murdered. 

It is unnecessary to apologise for this detailed analysis of so 
slight an essay,—hardly more than a pamphlet in form, but 
full of interesting and valuable material for every student of 
Dickens, and, indeed, of English literature. Even as a mere 
careful study of the unfinished work of the great novelist by 
an eminent literary and scientific man, this little work would 
deserve notice. But it does much more than that. The right 
understanding of the plot of “Edwin Drood” justifies the 
remarkable opinion expressed by so good a judge as Long- 
fellow, dissenting at the time from the great majority of critics, 
that it was “certainly one of Dickens’s most beautiful works, 
if not the most beautiful of all.” It demonstrates, in our 
opinion, conclusively that Dickens, so far from falling back 
from decay of power upon a threadbare plot of murder, was 
really working out with his most matured skill by far the 
boldest and most original variation of the favourite theme 
which underlies every one of his plots. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 


[To Tur Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—It is seldom that I disagree with your literary criticisms, 
and I do not remember ever before to have remonstrated ; but 
I really must say a word for an old friend, Ecclesiasticus. 
Last week, Sir, you quoted, with seeming approval, Dr. 
Edersheim’s words, “ Ben Sira’s ‘religion is that which profits 
best :” “The book may be described as a most unpleasant 
mixture of selfishness and Eastern world-wisdom with 
religiousness,"—and you yourself say that his thought is 
strongly tinged with Saduceeism. I do not propose to show 
cause out of the book against your own verdict, though I think 
I could make a good case for the old Rabbi; but I must pro- 
test against the Doctor’s sweeping description of his manly 
and godly speech, though I don’t mind owning that there is 
much worldly wisdom mixed in here and there. 

Take a few samples of his proverbs :— 


“Woe be to fearful hearts and faint hands, and the sinner that 
goeth two ways! Woe unto him that is faint-hearted, for he 
believeth not, therefore shall he not be defended.”—Ecclesiasticus, 
chap. 2, v. 12-13. 

“Search not the things that are above thy strength, for it is 
not needful for thee to see the things that are in secret. Be not 
curious in unnecessary matters, for more things are showed unto 
thee than men understand.”—Ecclesiasticus, chap. 3, v. 22-23. 

“There is a shame that bringeth sin; and there is a shame that 
is glory and grace.’’—Chap. 4, v. 21. 

“Strive for the truth unto death, and the Lord shall fight for 
thee. Be not hasty in thy tongue, and in thy deeds slack and 
remiss. Be not as a lion in thine house, nor frantic amongst thy 
servants.””—Chap. 4, v. 28-30. 

“ As the judge is himself, so are his officers; and what manner 
of man the ruler of the city is, such are all they that dwell therein.” 
—Chap. 10, v. 2. 

“ Because of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and riches gotten 
by deceit, the kingdom is translated from one people to another. 
There is not a more wicked thing than a covetous man, for such 
an one setteth his own soul to sale.”—Chap. 10, v. 8-9. 

“ The bee is little among things that fly, but her fruit is the chief 
of sweet things.’”’—Chap. 11, v. 3. 

«A friend cannot be known in prosperity, and an enemy cannot 
be hidden in adversity.”—Chap. 12, v. 8. 

“When a rich man speaketh, every man holdeth his tongue ; 
and, look, what he saith, they extol it unto the clouds: but if a 

or man speak, they say ‘What fellow is this?’ and if he 
stumbleth, they will help to overthrow him.”’—Chap. 13, v. 23. 

“ Defraud not thyself of the good day, and let not the part of a 
good desire overpass thee.”—Chap. 14, v. 14. 








“The inner parts of a fool are like a broken vessel, and he wil] 
hold no knowledge as long as he liveth.” —Chap. 21, v. 14. 

“The heart of fools is in their mouth; but the mouth of the 
wise is in their heart.”—Chap. 21, v. 26: 

“ Weep for the dead, for he hath lost the light ; and weep for the 
fool, for he wanteth understanding: make little weeping for the 
dead, for he is at rest; but the life of the fool is worse than death,” 
—Chap. 22, v. 11. 

“T said, I will water my best garden, and will water abundantly 
my garden bed; and lo! my brook became a river, and my river 
became a sea.”—Chap. 4, v. 31. 

“ As the climbing up of a sandy way is to the foot of the aged, 
so is a wife full of words to a quiet man.”—Chap. 25, v. 20. 

“ As a nail sticketh fast between the joining of the stones, so 
doth sin stick close between buying and selling.”—Chap. 27, v. 2, 

“The birds will resort unto their like ; so will truth return unto 
them that practise her.”—Chap. 27, v. 9. 

“Lose thy money for thy brother and thy friend, and let it not 
rust under a stone to be lost.”—Chap. 29, v. 10. 

“ Better is the life of a poor man in a mean cottage, than deli- 
cate fare in another man’s house.”—Chap. 29, v. 22. 

“ He that loveth gold shall not be justified, and he that followeth 
corruption shall have enough thereof.”—Chap. 31, v. 5. 

“Let the counsel of thine own heart stand, for there is no man 
more faithful to thee than it. For a man’s mind is sometimes 
wont to tell him more than seven watchmen that sit above in an 
high tower. And above all this pray to the Most High, and he 
will direct thy way in truth.”’—Chap. 87, v. 18-15. 

‘My son, lead not a beggar’s life; for better it is to die than to 
beg.”—Chap. 40, v. 28. 

“ Children and building of a city continue a man’s name; but a 
blameless wife is counted above them both.”—Chap. 40, v. 19. 

“Fear not the sentence of death; remember them that have 
been before thee, and that come after. And why art thou against 
the pleasure of the Most High? There is no inquisition in the 
grave whether thou have lived ten, or an hundred, or a thousand 
years. A good life hath but few days, but a good name endureth 
for ever.” —Chap. 41, v. 3-4, 18. 


I must stop my quotations, or you will basket me; but now 
I ask, Sir, seriously, whether you will allow Dr. Edersheim, 
or any other learned Professor, to just shoulder away the man 
who said these things more than two thousand years ago into 
the moral gutter.—I am, Sir, &e., THomas HUGHES. 





IRISH OUTRAGES. 
(To tHe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—I enclose an extract from a letter which I have just 
received from a friend in the North of Ireland. He is of the 
middle class, and a thoroughly reliable person. His descrip- 
tion of the League proceedings shows from what a cruel and 
continuous tyranny Mr. Balfour’s determined action is re- 
lieving our fellow-countrymen :— 

“ The attitude taken up by Mr. Gladstone and his followers has 
done vast mischief in this country. The incertitude is bad enough. 
But when to this is added the expectation of the so-called 
Nationalists that they are certain to have Home-rule, when they will 
grow rich by Act of Parliament, there is a degree of expectancy 
among this class which gives them an excuse to do nothing, and live 
in expectation of anything that may happen to turnup. I am sur 
rounded by the best of neighbours, both Protestants and Romanists. 
But, notwithstanding the good wishes of the Roman Catholic 
farmers, they cannot do as they please. I knew in my own immediate 
neighbourhood of five stacks of oats, belonging to as many Roman 
Catholic farmers, being burnt during the spring. The sufferers 
made no claim for compensation, which they could have done, 
and would scarcely speak of it, much less inform the police, lest a 
worse thing might happen tothem. There is no doubt the burnings 
were by the emissaries of the Land League. There are hundreds 
of such cases that never reach a public print. The Ulstermen 
will certainly never give way to a Parnell or a Gladstone rule. 
They will certainly fight for their rights sooner than surrender 
them. But I trust the day is far distant when Home-rule for 
Ireland will take place.” 


It is scarcely to be wondered at, in face of such facts as these, 
that Mr. Parnell should be anxious to restrict the scope of the 
investigation into his conduct and that of his friends as much 
as possible. But it is amusing to find that what is good enough 
for the “masses” is not thought by Mr. Gladstone to be good 
enough for the “ classes ;” but that an evil-doer who is also an 
M.P. may justly claim to be tried by a different tribunal from 
that which is thought sufficient for an evil-doer outside the 
House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &e., G. R. PortAt. 





THE NEW GERMAN LAW FOR THE AGED. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—In your interesting article on the above law in your 
issue of July 14th, you say truly that the proposed legislation 
is not “what even moderate Socialists are asking.” You 
might have gone further, and added that all workmen in 
Germany, whether Socialist or not, are utterly dissatisfied 
with the Bill, and have protested against most of its clauses. 
Permit me to point out some of their most decided objections :-— 
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1. The workmen are to have nothing to do with the adminis- 
tration of the law, and, although the Imperial Government is 
to furnish only one-third of the contribution to the fund, the 
administration is to be entirely in the hands of Government 
officials, and perhaps a few co-opted members of their choosing. 

2. The system of payment is fixed without any regard to the 
earnings of the workmen. 

3. The mode of payment is to be checked by tickets or 
stamps, which are, in the workmen’s estimation, a new form of 
police supervision, making the Continental system of Arbeits- 
biicher even more irksome than it now is. 

4, The law is to include women earning wages, but if they 
marry, although they may have paid their subscriptions for 
years, they lose all their rights and receive no compensation. 

5. This law is likely to interfere with the independence of 
every workman, and will act as a deterrent on his desire to 
improve his position and to save. 

6. The proposed sum of 2s. a week is considered quite inade- 
quate, as the existing unions of workmen (viz., the miners and 
the printers) pay from 200s. to 320s. a year to their aged 
members without loss to their funds. 

7. The existing benevolent funds, to which nearly a million 
men contribute, are to be merged in the proposed State fund 
without these subscribers having any voice in the matter. 

There are many more objections made by the workmen: 
which would be too numerous to mention. 

Considering that this patronising law will affect nearly ten 
million human beings, the question is a serious one, and will 
probably lead to greater dissatisfaction with the whole system 
of government than now exists. You rightly say that only a 
radical popular measure can do any good, a measure similar to 
the English Poor-Law; but until the workmen themselves are 
allowed to co-operate in the matter, all the efforts made to 
patch up the deep social distress now existing are doomed to 
failure, as they only tend to increase the excessive power of 
the Prussian bureaucracy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Vienna, July 18th. RvupoLPH HowarpD KRavseE. 





CURES FOR SLEEPLESSNESS. 

(To tue Epiror oF THe ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—As one who has suffered much from insomnia, I read with 
interest “ F. P. C.’s” letter in the Spectator of July 21st. His 
theory that sleep, when broken, can be renewed by carrying 
on in thought the preceding dream, I can confirm ; but it does 
not deal with the most difficult case of insomnia,—when one 
lies down after a long day’s work thoroughly tired and yet 
vividly awake. For the latter case, I venture to offer some 
suggestions, which I have myself found useful. 

1. A glass of cold water, which is an excellent solvent, and, 
by setting the digestion to work, draws away the blood from 
the head. 2. Go over some scene in a novel you are familiar 
with, endeavouring, if possible, to call up the dramatis persone 
before the imagination. 3. Count up a series of numbers; 
substituting for some number—four, or six, or seven, &c.—and 
for each multiple of that number,a simple word. If youmake 
any slip, such as pronouncing the number (or its multiple), 
begin again. 4. An attempt to compose a sermon or a simple 
dialogue between two characters will often induce sleep. 5. 
Sleeplessness often arises from vitiated air, for which an open 
window is the obvious remedy.—I am, Sir, &c., ¥. BR. 8. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I have for many years used the fag-end of the dream 
from which I have just awakened as a means of getting to sleep 
again. But this I find often fails if the dream happens to be 
an unusual one: in which case I “set up” a stock-dream, if I 
may so call it,—that is, one which I have dreamt very often. 
Most people have such dreams. For twenty years or more, for 
example, I have dreamt that I can go away on business or 
pleasure with my head alone, and on my return can unite head 
and body again, provided that the temperature of the body has 
not fallen below a certain point in my absence. All manner 
of delays in crowded streets, at railway-stations, junctions, &c., 
prevent my speedy return, and frequently on my arrival I find 
that I am too late. This catastrophe used to awaken me, but 
it does not do so now. I have merely to put myself in an early 
stage of my difficulties in Fleet Street or at Clapham Junction, 
and in a few minutes I am fast asleep. 

Hoping that this use of a stock-dream may be of service to 
some sufferer from insomnia, I am, Sir, &c., 

Christ Church, Oxford. J. Barcuay THOMPSON. 





LARGE TROUT. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHE “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—I read the letter of a “West-Countryman,” in the 
Spectator of March 31st last, with much interest. As the 
result of the efforts of our acclimatisation societies, most of 
the streams in the more settled districts of New Zealand are 
now well stocked with trout. Though the ova have, I believe, 
been imported from the British Isles, the trout here are much 
larger than they are at home. The flesh of the trout here is of a 
light-pink colour, and I do not think these large trout are 
quite as tender eating as the smallertrout. Ihave caught these 
pink-fleshed trout in a small lake in Connemara, but nothing 
like the size they are here. Talk of big trout! I lately saw a 
trout caught by our local Boniface here (a Highlander, I think, 
and keen fisherman), in the Puerma River or stream, which 
weighed twenty pounds—an immense creature—almost as big 
as a small porker, with enormous girth round the shoulders. 
In the far inland lake of Wakatipu, I believe a thirty-pound 
trout was caught. The trout here seem commonly to run 
from one pound upwards. One of my neighbours lately, in 
the course of a few hours, caught with the rod, four trout 
weighing, I believe, twenty pounds. They appear to catch the 
larger trout here chiefly with the artificial minnow. I think 
some Loch Leven trout-ova have lately been obtained. A few 
sea or salmon-trout have, I believe, been caught in our waters, 
being the result of ova introduced; but the frequent and 
strenuous endeavours of our acclimatisation societies to intro- 
duce the salmon do not seem as yet to have been attended 
with much success, and as far as I am aware, it does not seem 
absolutely certain that a salmon has been caught here as yet, 
though it is possible there may be a few salmon in the estuaries 
and larger rivers here.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Otago, May 28th. COLONIES. 


INTELLIGENT SUSPICION IN DOGS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ } 
S1r,—A few days ago, as I was walking up Market Street at 
noon, there was a lightly laden lurry in procession, whose 
driver sat in front, and at his side ran a dog of uncertain 
pedigree, keeping time to the noise and rattle of the wheels. 
The dog stood still, placed himself ladder-wise against the 
lurry, and severed a rope which answered as connector to a 
hand-cart. The boy looked sheepish—dogs do not know what 
hauling a hand-cart is—the rope dropped, and the dog went 
on its way.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Manchester, July 20th. Rosert LIttTLe. 





SENSE OF HUMOUR IN DOGS. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—A recent anecdote from one of your correspondents 
about a dog and a hen brought to my mind an incident, related 
to me by an eye-witness, of a dog who had a constant feud 
with the fowls, which were prone to pilfer from the basin con- 
taining his dinner. On one occasion he was lying in front of 
his kennel, quietly watching a hen as she made stealthy and 
tentative approaches to his basin, which at length she reached 
and looked into, finding it perfectly empty. The dog wagged 
his tail—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. 





LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S LIFE. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘“‘Sprcrator.’”’ ] 
Srr,—Your reviewer of the “ Life of Lady G. Fullerton ” is 
unjust to my valued friend, Mrs. Craven, in supposing that she 
could possibly have “ misled” me into the mistake concerning 
“the Grenadier Guards,—the Blues.” Iam surprised at this, 
since your reviewer had the French to refer to, which the critic 
of the Morning Post—who originated the remark—had not. 

The mistake is entirely mine; and I cannot even plead 
ignorance as an excuse. By an accident, I had been turning 
over some old books of Mr. Fullerton’s, and had seen, or thought 
I had, the words “ Grenadier Guards” written on the fly-leaf, 
with his name. The word “Grenadier” was thus inserted in 
the text withont my thinking of cancelling the epithet, “ the 
Blues,” which was already there. 

I hope this mistake may not give rise to a legend, and that 
Mrs. Craven may not live in the memories of some readers as 
the French writer who spoke of the “ Grenadier Guards, the 
Blues.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

July 21st. H. J. COLERIDGE. 

[Readers of Mrs. Craven’s “ Life of Lady G. Fullerton” 
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will certainly acquit her, as the mistake only occurs in Father 
Coleridge’s ‘free and independent” adaptation. No one 
acquainted with herself or her writings is likely to attribute 
to her blunders when she writes of English society. In a new 
edition of Father Coleridge’s “ Life,” the phrase can be 
amended.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SCHOOLBOYS’ HISTORY. 

(To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR,’ | 
S1r,—I think this is the best historical essay that has ever 
been produced by the mind of muddled schoolboy of thirteen. 
May I commend it to your notice P—“* The massacre of 
Glencow,” asserts this writer, “was that Robert Clive an idle 
boy when he was at home but, he was sent as a clerk in one of 
the ships of the company, one day one certain nabob the 
greatest one in india made an attack on the little village of 
Glencow he got the whole city of people and shut them up in 
a little place called the Black hole they got so squashed that 
only 21 remained on the following morning so Clive went with 
a small army in thunder and lightning and fought the nabob 
and beat him for his cruel deed.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. M. I. B. 








POETRY. 


SONNETS IN MY LIBRARY.—lV. 
THE HEREAFTER (concluded). 


[The writer’s purpeee cannot be fairly judged without taking into account 
the wlole collection of these so:nets on ‘* The Hereafter.” } 





VI.—HOPE AGAIN. 
Tue far-off darkness that we cannot pierce, 
Seen distant when we reach the other side, 
By love’s light shall be over-canopied. 
Far off shall rise above all temporal curse, 
Above all falling-off from fair to worse, 
Above all death, the Church-song yet untried ; 
So that no surface discords then shall hide 
The under harmony of the universe. 
So, poised immeasurably high, the lark 
O’er fields of battle, upturn’d faces white, 
Sings her heart out above the redden’d sod 
Thro’ miles that stretch away in gold to God ;— 
So a far town of dim lamps in the dark 
Constructs itself a coronal of light. 


VII.—VICTRIX DELECTATIO. 
An ocean child lived on a northern strand 
In a hut—bent, thatch’d, blown around with foam. 
One found and bore him to a lovely home, 
Folded in a sweet valley far inland. 
The boy’s heart pointed seaward, as a wand 
Points to hid fountains. Once he chanced to roam 
Till he clomb upward to a mountain dome : 
Far off he saw a blue speck tremulous spann’d 
By azuresky. ‘“ The sea, the sea!” he cried, 
Weeping ; for sorely he had missed the dawn, 
The movement and the music of the tide,— 
Who loves it once in love for aye shall be 
With the victorious sweetness of the sea, 
Its long, strange, sweet sighs slowly backward drawn. 


VIII—THE SAME. 
Spiritual ocean, measurelessly broad ! 
Who loves thee once truly shall evermore 
Be drawn to thee, fair sea without a shore! 
Surely and indeclinably,* not o’er-awed, 
Not over-mastered (for such force were fraud 
Where sweet love is in question) : conqueror 
Of these our human hearts when they are sore, 
The true friend’s suasion truly doth persuade— 
The touch’d heart at thy magic moves, blue tide! 
Thine own victorious sweetness draws us nigher. 
There is no fragrance and no fall like thine. 
They by thine ancient beauty who abide, 
Spirits emancipated, see no fire 
But that of rose and gold which is divine. 
WitiiamM DERRY AND RAPHOE. 





*St. Augustine’ s doctrine in his various writings on Grace. See also Fénélon’s 
‘* Letters,” especially those which close tke second volume of the Cuvres 
Spirituelles, 





BOOKS. ae 


——— 
MISS VELEY’S POEMS.* 

Mr. LesiiE STEPHEN has prefixed to these poems by the 
novelist who wrote For Percival, Mitchelhurst Place, A Garden 
of Memories, and others, a very interesting notice of Margaret 
Veley’s character. Both this notice and some of the poems 
here given show her to have been a true humorist, and not 
the less a true humorist that her humour had frequently a 
somewhat sad vein in it. For our own parts, while we admire 
greatly many of the grave poems, we think that the humorous 
poems have the advantage over them that they are so pointed 
and edged that no one can miss the unity of drift, whereas 
the longer poems are frequently so treated that one cannot 
distinguish the main poem from the mood of reverie into 
which it passes, and in which it seems to fade away. For 
instance, the very striking bit of fancy called “A Marriage 
of Shadows,” from which the book receives its title, ends 
in an epilogue which seems rather to deprecate the demand 
for any special interpretation of the poem itself, alleging 
in excuse the mystery attaching to all human life; and 
“A Shadow on the Dial” passes through equally dis. 
continuous phases, from beautiful pictures of spring and 
summer into aspirations for a fuller sympathy with the 
whole experience of man, and a passionate prayer for the 
assurance that even when “hope and joy are dead,” the 
joyless remainder of life may be recognised as appointed 
by God’s will. In these serious poems, often full of powerful 
fancy and intensity of feeling, the defect appears to us to be 
a disconcerting want of unity, a connecting together of 
discontinuous moods of mind such as belong naturally toa 
reverie rather than to a poem,—where one expects more of 
unity, more of cohesion, more of harmony between the plan 
of the whole and the significance of each part. But if there be 
this defect in the longer poems, there is no such defect at all 
in those which deal with social occasions. These have all the 
point and charm of poetically moulded thoughts which even 
gain in unity and force from their poetic form,—though it 
would have been hard for verse itself to add to the grace of 
the two very happy humorous letters which Mr. Leslie Stephen 
gives us in his prefatory notice. Mr. Stephen gives them as 
illustrating “the rather grave and gentle humour which was 
very characteristic” [of Miss Veley], ‘and came out especially 
in her relations with children :’— 

“ This, for example, is a history of certain cats in whom a young 
friend of hers was interested :—‘ L. and I,’ she says, ‘ have been 
weighing them. That is to say, L. went down in the dead of night 
among the beetles, and single-handed he grappled with Zo(roaster), 
and weighed him : 2 1b. 90z. Then he wanted me to go down with 
him and weigh Cy(rus). I went. We got out all the weights in 
the house, and a flat iron; but we needn’t have bothered about 
that: he just didn’t weigh all the weights—i.e., he was about 
7 lb. 15 oz. when we added them all up. Then we metaphorically 


turned up our sleeves, looked at each other, and went for Thomas 
Claudius. He weighed :— 

1 violent scrimmage, 

1 scratch (I had that), 

1 sca'e kicked out of its place, and clattering in the silence of the night. 

1 tempestuous departure through the doorway. 
I haven’t added these up; so I can’t exactly tell what they amount 
to. I wish Cy and T. C. D. wouldn’t think my sunflowers ought 
to be sat on like eggs. ..... As for Zo he is simply and literally 
“the Desolator,” as Byron has it...... When I was planting 
out seedling asters the other evening, in a hurry, because the light 
was failing, he said quite distinctly, ‘‘ A Zoro-aster is better than 
a China-aster any day,” and proceeded to plant himself in every 
hole in turn. Being with difficulty uprooted, he climbed and 
bounced about till the next hole was ready.’ In another note she 
gives an analysis of the same garden. ‘There are in 100 parts: 

Stones (say)... 76 

Poukertn, brickbats, boner, bits of glass, and a rusty i iron bar which 

L. dug up (say) .. 
Worms, grubs, &c... 
Bits of newspaper, “and varied Fubbiah always mysteriously arriving. 
Think they grow, but about 

And there you are. I don’t go in tee {niintbonimnal ones of things. 
I’m only a beginner, you see; but I call this a good bold analysis 
in round numbers. If you add it up you'll find it comes to just 
100—no, it doesn’t, it comes to 99. What little trifle have I for- 


gotten? Well, it can’t much matter, canit?...... O, but I 
have it: 

Earth... — ave ioe ove ies ine ae ies ees “< = 
That’s it. Now it’s all right.’” 


After that specimen of Miss Veley’s grave playfulness, no one 
should be surprised to find her verses on social occasions full 





* A Marriage of Shadows, and other Poems. By Margaret Veley. With 
Biographical Preface by Leslie Stephen. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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of charm and point. Read, for instance, the brilliant though 
rather sad little poem on “ Private Theatricals,” a poem too long 
for extract, but full of grace, and abounding in effect; or “A 
Japanese Fan,” a poem of very delicate irony; or “A Closed 
Book,” which first appeared, by-the-way, in these columns, and 
which might well have been written by Tom Hood. But as we 
must take some shorter piece without as much in it as any of 
these, we will take “A Birthday Wish,” which seems to us full of 
grace, though not the equal of those we have named :— 


“A Brrtupay WIsuH. 
(L. A. I., March 10th, 1881 ) 
‘Timo flies’ they say. Perhaps it’s just as well 
To watch him flying and not wish to stay him,— 
Especially as I don’t know the spell 
That could delay him ! 


And if he paused ’twould trouble folks who take 
A yearly due of rent, and rate and tax, 
And might confuse the thoughtful souls who make 
Our almanacks. 


No, let him fly! But as he hurries on 
Would he but hear my birthday wish! He should 
Take nought away of happiness bygone, 
Bring nought but good. 
He should not point to memories half effaced, 
Nor dole the sands of life in scanty measure, 
Time, like an eager messenger, should haste 
To do your pleasure. 
He should bring hope to gladden all the year, 
Hope with no lingering shadow of regret, 
And, passing, make the home that you hold dear 
Still dearer yet. 
He should not change the friends who round you stand, 
But added names upon his record trace, 
The circle should not know a loosened hand, 
A missing face. 
No thought of sadness should his passing leave, 
No! evermore so lightly should he fly 
That only by his gifts could you perceive 
Time had gone by. 
Ah! but enough of this! I fear lest you 
Should laugh at foolish thought and clumsy rhyme. 
Foolish? Perhaps. But that’s what I would do 
If I were Time!” 
Such poemsas we have named, of which the one we have given, 
graceful as it is, is by no means the best specimen, show Miss 
Veley’s execution in its most perfect form,—her execution, but 
not her imagination. In the longer poems she shows a great 
deal more of the depth and intensity of that imagination ; nor 
have we often met with a more striking bit of vivid conception 
than that in the first poem (pp. 8-10) in which Miss Veley 
describes the place where all the shadows of the living, “ mad- 
dened with liberty,” go to dance during the darkness of the 
night, when they can no longer attend the forms of which they 
are the shadows. If the whole poem had been as powerful as 
that passage, “ A Marriage of Shadows” would have made a 
permanent mark in English literature. The “Shadow on the 
Dial,” too, is full of vigour, though it is, as we have said, too 
structureless, too like a reverie. We must, however, give one 
song to show how delicate is the beauty of a few of Miss 
Veley’s lyrics. There are few prettier poems on Spring than 
the following :— 
« Just a tiny blue-eyed maid, 
Newly out of Eden strayed ; 
Lips, a bud rose-tinted, rare, 
And the sunlight in her hair— 
Here is Spring! 
Leaves are few to make her bowers, 
Bunches bright of leafless flowers 
Are by baby fingers placed 
Side by side, in happy haste— 
Little Spring! 
Gardens dark with winter gloom, 
All at once begin to bloom ; 
Budding branches, lifted high, 
Laugh and whisper in the sky, 
_ ‘Welcome, Spring!’ 
She will reach their stately height— 
What to her are blossoms bright ? 
Little Spring, in haste to pass, 
Lets them fall among the grass— 
Eager Spring! 
Tip-toe stands, with parted lips, 
Cannot reach their swaying tips, 
Brushes past in April grief— 
See! The underwood in leaf! 
Fairy Spring ! 
She is growing tall and slim, 
And her eyes are darkly dim, 





Deepening with the deepening sky, 
Darkening with the blue-bell’s dye, 
—Is it Spring >— 
They were wide and undismayed, 
Timid now, and veiled in shade— 
Comes a sound of hurrying feet, 
She is flushed with roses sweet— 
Happy Spring! 
Ah! last moment here she stood. 
Gone for ever! Through the wood 
Came young Summer, and in bliss 
Died she ’neath his burning kiss— 
Farewell, Spring!” 
“ Out of the Darkness ” has more completeness than any other 
of the longer poems, and is full of intensity. It is written by 
one who certainly had a singular power of entering into the 
full meaning of solitude. Take, for instance, the dread of 
gregariousness which is expressed in these lines, as in the 
whole poem to which they belong :— 
«« But—since on earth I lived so long apart, 
That to my mind a crowd can mean but pain, 
Torture, and loneliness,—I think, perhaps, 
That when His countless saints triumphantly 
Rejoice around Him, He may look aside, 
And let the two on whom He smiled last night 
Slip out of all the splendour and the song, 
To walk together neath the purple sky, 
Beside the lilied pools, and through the corn, 
In the melodious silence of my dream.” 


An intensity of feeling of which this is but a fair specimen, 
runs through almost all the poems, and raises them to a level 
far above that of even excellent amateur verse. Miss Veley, 
if she had lived, might have surpassed greatly as a poet the 
considerable reputation she had made as a novelist. 





THE NILE CAMEL CORPS.* 

AMONG the many unusual military transactions of the English, 
the advance towards, and so far as Sir Charles Wilson’s ascent 
of the Nile in a Gordon steamer was concerned, to Khartoum, 
will long live in men’s memories. Some day, we suppose, the 
official account will be published, presenting a view of the 
enterprise as a whole, and dealing more or less with the various 
delicate political and military questions which it raised. But 
with that large aspect of the theme we have now, happily, 
nothing to do. Much pleasanter is our present task, which is 
to take some note of a cheerful, entertaining, and modest book 
narrating the fortunes and misfortunes of the Camel Corps. 
The author, Count Gleichen, a Subaltern in the Grenadier 
Guards, has deserved the thanks of his much-enduring com- 
rades for the soldierlike and unaffected way in which he 
has implied rather than set forth their merits, and at the 
same time served the general reader by the side-lights he 
throws upon history and the information which he so deftly 
and humorously imparts. If any one desires to obtain some 
notion of what the long journey up the great river was like, 
and the characteristics of the desert and desert-travelling in 
the presence of an enemy, he may obtain it from these sprightly 
pages. It is quite refreshing to read a book which is entirely 
free from grumbling, and yet conveys a clear idea of the 
sufferings, labours, privations, and endurance of the manly 
fellows who shared in the exploit,—for a notable exploit it was, 
although the object of the expedition was not attained. It is 
the truthful simplicity, the unadorned and colloquial yet 
effective style of the narrative, and the exhilarating cheerful- 
ness of the writer which constitute its praise and its recom 
mendation. The illustrations, for which the artist apologises, 
are a great assistance to the imagination, and, slight as they 
are, bear the stamp of reality. 

Naturally the Camel plays almost as great a part as the 
Guardsman, who is very amusing on that eccentric animal, 
and who gives a better account of his qualities than some 
writers. The author’s experience was first gained in a land- 
march from Wady Halfa to Dongola, and his estimate of the 
beast was not high. It was a long, wearisome trip up the Nile 
bank over every kind of ground, including stony tracts. Here 
he felt some pity for the camels, thinking they suffered from 
the loose rocks; but he found that their feet were not soft, for 
he received a violent kick from one who “thought himself 
insulted,” he says, “by my examining his head-stall in the 
dark.” Then he comically expatiates on the capabilities of 
a camel’s hind legs :— 








* With the Camel Corps up the Nile. By Count Gleichen, Lieutenant, Grenadier 
Guards, With numerous Sketches bythe Author. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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« A camel’s hind-legs will reach anywhere—over his head, round 
his chest, and on to his hump; even when lying down, an evil- 
disposed animal will shoot out his legs and bring you to a sitting 
posture. His neck is of the same pliancy. He will chew the 
root of his tail, nip you in the calf, or lay the top of his head on 
his hump. He also bellows and roars at you, whatever you are 
doing—saddling him, feeding him, mounting him, unsaddling him. 
‘To the uninitiated, a camel going for one with his mouth open and 
gurgling horribly is a terrifying spectacle; but do not mind him, 
it is only his way. He hardly ever bites, but when he does you 
feel it for some time. As a matter of fact, we only once hada man 
laid up from a bite in the hand, but he had to go into hospital for 
it. I heard of one or two men having a leg broken from a kick 
at various times, but it was the exception and not the rule, for a 
camel is really a very docile animal, and learns to behave himself 
in the most trying positions with equanimity, though I fear it is 
only the result of want of brains.” 

If the ship of the desert had not deserved this qualified 
eulogium, the singularly mixed corps of warriors mounted on 
him would never have reached the Upper Nile; and we are not 
at all surprised to read that the camel’s value was better 
estimated after the march across the Bayuda steppe than it 
was before. Indeed, the sufferings of these beasts of burden 
in all African and Asiatic campaigns are only equalled by the 
patience with which they are borne, and send a shudder 
through the nerves of the sensitive reader. Count Gleichen 
evidently felt for the poor camels, despite his airy tone in 
writing about them; and for his own beast, which carried 
him twelve hundred miles to and fro, he admits that he 
cherished a great affection, which was not more than such a 
faithful servant deserved. The complement to the camel is 
the water-skin, but it seems that these were shamefully bad. 
Before starting from Korti on that perilous march, each man 
got afresh skin, but “barely twenty per cent.” of the whole 
served out held water, which either ran out or evaporated. 
Well might the author exclaim,—‘How a committee of 
intelligent officers could have selected such an article beats 
my comprehension.” All this time the sailors were well 
off, for they had large india-rubber bags specially made 
for the purpose; on the other hand, the Gardner gun 
with which the tars were supplied, was the identical weapon 
which jammed at Tamai. When the force marched from 
the Gakdul Wells for Metemmeh, as the authorities had 
stopped the purchase of camels on the Nile, there were not 
enough beasts to transport the grain for the force, none to 
carry corn for themselves, two camels had to do the work of 
three, and they had to feed on “mimosa shoots, and long, 
dry, yellow grass, a hundredweight of which would barely 
produce a pound of nourishment.” That human foot-gear 
and clothing should suffer from wear-and-tear was inevitable, 
but the reinforcement of boots sent up need not have been too 
small for the men! Looking through the whole of this 
adventurous campaign in the desert, the wonder is that the 
handful—it was hardly more than two full battalions—should 
have been able to do what they did, and their exploits in battle 
and on the march are an abiding testimony to the fine qualities 
of officers and men. 

Into the history we need not enter. It may be remembered 
that after the brilliant combat at Abu Kru, where Sir Herbert 
Stewart, mourned by all, received his mortal wound, the small 
victorious column pushed on towards the Nile, eager to reach 
it before dark, and yet only able to do so by the light of a 
waning moon :— 

“The men were as wild with joy as their exhausted condition 
would allow. The wounded were held up for one look at the 
gleaming river [a fine touch] and then hurried tothe banks. Still 
perfect discipline was observed. Not a man left his place in the 
ranks until his company was marched up to take its fill. The 
front face having drunk itself full was marched to relieve the rear 
face, and so on, in order that, in case of attack, no flank should be 
left undefended. However, all was as silent as the grave, and the 
enemy disturbed us not. In the distance was heard the faint 
noise of tom-toms, but most of us were too sleepy [they had been 
marching all the preceding night] to pay any attention to them. 
A chain of sentries was established on the slopes overlooking the 
square, and in two minutes the whole force was fast asleep.” 

Part of the little army, many wounded, and the camels had 
been left in a zeriba, and they were now brought in by a 
detachment from the main body on the river :— 

“After repeated halts for closing up, we came in sight of the 
Nile again, and the 19th Hussars dashed ahead to give their 
poor little horses a drink. The whole of them had been fifty- 
eight hours, and many seventy-two hours, without a drop of 
water! The next to be watered were the camels, who had been all 
very nearly seven days without a drop. It was quite a pleasure 
to see the poor brutes make for the river and stand there sucking 
it up without moving. ‘ Potiphar’ [his own camel] remained four- 


a 
teen minutes with his nose in the water, and then began eat; 
the green cotton-plant all round as if he would never stop. One of 
my baggagers was so much affected by the sight of the river, that 
he took a mouthful and dropped stone-dead.” 

The marvellous endurance of the camel is astounding, for 
there are many examples here given of his steady persistence 
in plodding on until he drops dead in his tracks; and the 
baggager, we suspect, was less affected by the sight of the 
river than by the fatigue and privation he had patiently 
borne. <A dog, of course, figures in these bright sketches, 
‘Jacky,’ an English dog of unknown breed, joined the corps 
at Assouan, tramped from that place to Korti, crossed the 
Bayuda steppe, and returned to Korti safe and sound, 
“Though his body was small, ‘Jacky’s’ heart was big, for, 
besides being an affectionate little dog, he refused to be carried 
on a camel even when tired, and trotted along with his noge 
in the air, disdaining all offers of help.” That, surely, must 
be one of the most remarkable voluntary dog-excursions on 
record, and it is a pity so enterprising a traveller was not 
brought home. 

The volume contains much interesting information about 
the “ desert,” especially as regards the supply of water, which 
is larger than seems to have been supposed; but the charm of 
the book is its cheeriness, and the truthful picture it gives of a 
soldier’s life under such abnormal conditions, even for a soldier, 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

TuE title of Mr. William Black’s latest story will carry the 
mind of many a middle-aged reader back to the time—surely 
some twenty years ago—when one of his prime literary delights 
was the monthly appearance of Macmillan’s Magazine, with its 
instalment of the fascinating record of The Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton. We can hardly be wrong in guessing that the 
first thought of such a reader will be a thought of wonder 
whether the new-comer can possibly find a place in his 
affections beside the old friend. Many men, many minds; and 
we cannot, therefore, suppose that the question will find only 
one answer; but for ourselves we may say that while there is 
a wonderful charm, difficult to describe, and almost impossible 
to exaggerate, in slowly or swiftly bowling through an English 
lane in the sweet summer-time, there is even a finer, rarer 
charm in the tranquil, silent progress along an English 
waterway, where there is no rattle of wheels or plague of dust- 
cloud, but only the soothing swish of water against the bows, 
and on either side not the low wall or straggling hedge, but 
the low-lying green meadow margin or the sudden dip of the 
tree-covered slope. Like its well-remembered predecessor: 
The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat can hardly be called 
a story, but rather a panoramic landscape with figures, the 
landscape passing before us with a movement sufficiently 
leisurely to enable us to enjoy it to the full, but sufficiently 
rapid to ensure for us the charm of constant variety; the figures 
changing their pose more slowly, so that only when we reach 
the close of the third volume do we recognise to the full the 
transformation in the grouping. As a matter of course, we 
meet with two old friends, the ever-changeful, ever-tantalising, 
ever-delightful Queen Tita, and that foremost of her many 
subjects and servants who takes in hand the compiling of the 
record; while Murdoch—whom we all remember so kindly— 
comes from his beloved Western Highlands at the call of Mr. 
Black’s “ She-who-must-be-obeyed.” The new friends are also 
three,—Jack Duncombe, the pleasant young man about town, 
in a clean, healthy sense of the phrase, who has dramatic 
aspirations and feels murderously towards the critics; Sir 
Ewen Cameron, V.C., one of those gentle, chivalrously heroic 
figures whom Mr. Black contrives to make real as well as 
attractive; and last, the bright, all-conquering Peggy Rosslyn, 
who has come over from the Western world to work havoc 
among the hearts of the men of England before the time comes 
when she has to surrender her own. The people are all 
delightful, the landscape—painted now with the literary touch 
of a Corot, now of a Frederick Walker—is almost more 
delightful still; the light, gay banter and the graver talk are 
alike full of charm; and, indeed, the months of 1888 have 

* (1.) The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat. By William Black. 3 vols. 
London: Sampson Low and Co.—(2.) The Mystery of Mirbridge. By James 
Payn. 3vols, London: Chattoand Windus.—+(3.) The Elect Lady. By George 
MacDonald. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Go.—(4.) Eve. By the Author 
of ‘John Herring.’’ 2 vols. London: Chatto and Windus.—(5,) A Modern 
Brigand. By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance.” 3 vols. London: 


Richard Bentley and Son.—(6.) In Opposition. By Gertrude M. Ireland- 
Blackburne. 3 vols. London: Ward and Downey.—(7.) His Besetting Sin. 








By Mrs, Houston, 3 vole. London; F. V. White and Co, 
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—_—_—_—— 
prought us nothing more pleasant to every mental sense, than 


The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat. 

Mr. James Payn is not a novelist of actual genius, but his 
work is always characterised by a careful, conscientious even- 
ness of execution in which the work of some novelists of 
ius is apt to be occasionally deficient, and this charac- 

teristic makes his books very pleasant reading. Then, too, he 

displays his interest in his art and his respect for his readers 
by taking pains to secure something for which the majority 
of his fellow-craftsmen seem to care nothing,—inventive fresh- 
ness in the main structural lines of his stories. It is in virtue 
of this freshness that we remember such novels as By Proxy 
and A Confidential Agent much better than we remember other 
novels of equal or greater ability; for apart from any mere 
felicity of treatment, they impress us by mere originality of 
outline, and this is a kind of impression which remains. The 
quality of which we speak is admirably illustrated in The 
Mystery of Mirbridge, which deviates very pleasantly from the 
ordinary constructive grooves. The story opens with the 
home-coming of Sir Richard Trevor, who, after twenty-five 
years of residence in France, is returning to the Hall at Mir- 
bridge, bringing with him his French wife and two sons. His 
long exile had been the result of a painful scandal. When 
quite a young man, he had fallen in love with Letty Beeton, 
the young mistress of the village school whom his mother had 
taken to be her companion. The young man was not a 
profligate ; he had wished to make the girl his wife; but the 
storm of home opposition had been terrible, and the pair had 
eloped. Of their subsequent history little had been known in 
Mirbridge beyond the supposed facts that Letty and her baby 
had died in London, and that Richard Trevor, six months 
after her death, had consoled himself by marrying a native 
of the country which he had made his home,—the Lady 
Trevor whose appearance was exciting so much curiosity in 
the village where her life was henceforward to be lived. The 
title of the novel is not very accurately descriptive, for after 
the first few chapters of the book there is no mystery at all. 
We know that Letty and her baby have not really died, but 
that they have reappeared in the persons of Lady Trevor and 
her eldest son Hugh; and the story deals with the woman’s 
fight to keep the secret of her own identity, and the twin- 
secret of the illegitimacy of her first-born and favourite. Lady 
Trevor.is not nearly so impressive a figure as Mrs. Transome 
in Feliz Holt, whose position somewhat resembles her own ; 
but there is real imaginative power in Mr. Payn’s delineation 
of the timidity, even the terror, which is almost always with 
her, and of the courage with which, in crises of real danger, 
she masters it and holds her own. Lady Trevor is from first 
to last the centre of interest, but the subsidiary characters 
are well individualised and made to live, though the utterly 
unpleasant Clara Thorne is surely somewhat overdrawn. A 
girl of her age and bringing-up could hardly be so coldly 
calculating as she is represented. 


Mr. George MacDonald’s new book will probably find its way 
into the hands of some few unfriendly critics, and they will 
have the gratification of being able to make various remarks 
which will look strongly condemnatory and be at the same 
time perfectly true. They may, for example, remark that the 
story is very fragmentary, and in part improbable, with that 
kind of improbability which deadens rather than excites 
interest; that the long-drawn conversations, filled with what 
may be called spiritual hair-splitting, leave behind them little 
sense of reality; and that the characters, instead of being 
flesh-and-blood human beings who stand firmly upon their 
feet, are mere concrete embodiments of certain spiritual states. 
If. we read such a criticism, we could not declare it wholly 
unjust, and yet we should feel that it really missed the mark. 
If a man writes books which are for any reason worth reading 
—and that Mr. MacDonald’s books come under this category 
will hardly be denied by anybody—the point which is of main 
interest to any intelligent critic or reader is what he does, not 
what he fails to do. Now, Mr. MacDonald is a poetical 
mystic who adds to his keen spiritual vision, which is 
almost always true, a creative faculty which, though very 
fine when seen at its best, as in Alec Forbes and Robert 
Falconer, is more unequal and less to be depended upon. In 
The Elect Lady, there is certainly a want of constructive 
cohesion, and the incident of the disappearance of the Cellini 
chalice, which provides the element of mystery, is by no 
means well managed; but the book is so rich in imaginative 





beauty and fine insight into the mysteries of spiritual life 
and growth, that the presence of these defects will hardly be 
felt by any reader who does not read for a critical purpose. 
If we do not call it a novel or a romance, but a parable of 
the inner life, they disappear altogether from vision, and the 
impression then given is one of unalloyed satisfaction. Even 
Mr. MacDonald has never written anything more winningly 
beautiful than the story of how the three children, Andrew 
and Sandy and Dawtie, formed their little ecclesia of “ two or 
three,” or anything weightier in ethical impressiveness than 
the chapters which tell how Dawtie wrestled with the divine 
love which casts out fear, to exorcise the demon of covetous- 
ness which had set up a hitherto unchallenged dominion in 
the heart of heraged master. Every reader who cares for what 
is specially characteristic and individual in Mr. MacDonald’s 
work, will find in The Elect Lady all the old familiar charm. 


No one can fail to be interested in Eve, but few who are able 
to judge will regard it as one of its writer’s best books. The 
novels of the author of Mehalah are seldom lacking in power; 
but sometimes the effect is achieved legitimately, by sheer force 
of imaginative presentation, and sometimes illegitimately, 
by something which is not imagination at all, but rather a 
perverted and irresponsible invention, displayed alike in 
fantastically unreal characters and melodramatic incidents. 
Though both kinds of work appear in Eve, it is unfortunate 
that work of the latter kind predominates. Barbara Jordan 
is undoubtedly fine. She is not only a beautiful creation, she 
is recognisable as a normal human being with the laws of whose 
nature we are familiar; but she is the only person in the book 
of which this can be said, and the action of the story is mainly 
carried on by characters who are as unpleasant as they are 
incredible. The heroism of Barbara’s companion figure, Jasper 
Babb, is a very theatrical, Victor Hugoish kind of thing, which 
can only prove attractive to the youngest and most sentimental 
class of readers. When an upright and innocent man makes 
a false confession of a crime in order that the real criminal 
may escape, he commits an action which is not merely unheroic, 
but fatuous, as well as immoral; and the fact that the scoundrel 
who is suffered to go free is Jasper’s own brother makes no 
difference in the moral quality of the act, though it may 
influence us to judge Jasper a little more leniently. This 
central defect of conception could not be remedied save by an 
entire recasting of the story, though it might have been made 
less aggressive if the criminal, Martin, had been represented as 
a person exercising any of that fascination which a rogue 
often possesses; but if he has it, it is certainly hidden from the 
reader, who sees nothing but a mean, selfish, and cowardly 
scoundrel. Watt, the youngest of the three brothers, is an 
impish lad, who bears a certain family likeness to Scott’s 
Flibbertigibbet, but is a good deal more non-human and in- 
credible. Indeed, the whole scheme of character throughout the 
novel is deficient in what Mr. W. M. Rossetti calls “ a central 
core of common-sense;” and yet, as we have said, the book 
is one which will interest most readers, for even when the 
author of Mehalah fails to satisfy the rational imagination, he 
never fails to achieve a certain picturesqueness of presentation 
which, if garish, is undoubtedly effective. Eve is crowded with 
faults, but still we feel that it could only have been written by 
a really able man. 

A Modern Brigand can hardly be said to fulfil the expecta- 
tions raised by Miss Bayle’s Romance, which was undoubtedly 
a clever book, though it owed its success very largely to the 
adventitious interest excited by its recognisable portraits of 
well-known living personages. To our knowledge, there are 
no such portraits in the present novel, and we need hardly say 
we do not complain of their absence; but we do complain 
that the author’s imaginary portraits are so utterly wanting 
in interest and attractiveness. Henry Argoll, the artistic 
brother of the great financier, though he begins as a con- 
ceited humbug, develops into a fairly estimable person, but 
interesting he never is; and the financier himself is simply a 
poor, small, sordid soul with an active, alert mind in front of 
or behind it,—a well-painted portrait enough, but without 
any of that imaginative impressiveness which would have 
been given to it by a man like Balzac. To complain of a 
writer for not being a Balzac would be unfair; but it is fair 
enough to say that if a novelist lacks the great Frenchman’s 
power, he had better avoid his themes. Joseph Argoll 
only wearies and disgusts us; the rascally Sicilian, Carlo 
Nerone, landlord of the Hotel des Etrangers, where travellers 
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are literally ‘taken in and done for,” is a much more enter- 
taining person; but it is clear that the title refers to the 
former, and the inference is that the contemporary company- 
promoter is only the old ransom-demanding cut-throat of the 
hills who has adjusted himself to a new environment. The 
writer can conceive character in clear, sharp outline, and he 
writes a very direct, business-like style; but the lack of the 
book is a lack of charm. With one exception the women are 
as unattractive as the men, and though Miss Solar is evidently 
intended to be winning as well as admirable, the intention is 
hardly carried out. 

Miss Ireland-Blackburne’s new book is decidedly readable, 
though perhaps a little too melancholy ; but it has little to 
distinguish it from the ruck of contemporary fiction, except 
the graceful and easy refinement of its literary manner, and 
here and there a certain intellectual suggestiveness which 
seems to indicate that the author has, as yet, hardly spoken 
out as shemight. The types of character are familiar enough, 
and there is nothing in the grouping that is specially fresh. 
The very unpleasant, indeed utterly caddish and brutal, Sir 
Ralph Carstairs is a pushing politician who abuses his wife 
because he cannot make her a woman of the world; Vera 
is a modern and somewhat colourless “putient Griselda ;” 
Paul Wordsworth, the distinguished statesman and liltérateur, 
is a hardly less colourless Chevalier Bayard; Grey Meredith 
is the weak-willed, invertebrate, good-natured favourite of 
society, always falling in love either with the wrong woman, 
or with the right woman at the wrong time; and Georgie 
Leyton, malignantly and venomously wicked without having 
for her wickedness even the poor excuse of passion, is happily 
as incredible as she is hateful. Characters like these do not 
provide good material, and In Opposition is, indeed, provokingly 
unsatisfactory,—all the more so because of a certain skill in 
the literary manipulation which gives the impression that Miss 
Treland-Blackburne could, if she would, produce better work 
than we have here. 

His Besetting Sin traces the disastrous development of a 
ruling passion in a manner which recalls the hardly veiled 
didacticism of novels like those of Miss Edgeworth. The 
human beings whom we meet in actual life are swayed by so 
many impulses, that it is extremely difficult to paint a lifelike 
portrait of a man who never escapes from the domination of 
one controlling emotion ; and if we cannot unreservedly con- 
gratulate Mrs. Houston upon the result of her attempt, she 
has, it may be, achieved all the success that was possible. 
We use a qualifying phrase, because there is one matter in 
which we think she has made an avoidable mistake. Stephen 
Cardale’s besetting sin is envy; and the power of such a sin 
to degrade and disintegrate a character would have been best 
shown if the sinner’s nature—apart from this one weakness— 
had been represented as essentially a kindly or noble one. It 
is, however, nothing of the sort. In addition to being the 
victim of a gnawing envy, Stephen is mean, selfish, cruel, and 
hypocritical, so that instead of his besetting sin standing out 
in bold relief, it is lost in a crowd of companion vices, which 
feed it and are fed by it. Perhaps this method of treatment 
is most natural; a cherished vice cannot long be a lonely vice; 
but it undoubtedly weakens the didactic effect which it seems 
to be Mrs. Houston’s aim to produce. Still, the story as a 
whole must be pronounced a good one, compact, interesting, 
and well told, and some of the characters—notably that of Sir 
Reginald Cardale, Stephen’s elder brother and victim—are 
very pleasantly and naturally conceived and delineated. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY AND 
FRANCE.* 
AccorDING as his readers are pessimistically or optimistically 
inclined, Sir Robert Morier’s admirable little book will suggest 
a series of very different reflections. The pessimists will feel 
drawn to denounce a state of things under which a man 
capable of taking such wise and statesmanlike views upon the 
great questions of the age, and of helping us so greatly 
to acquire the moral and intellectual temper in which 
those questions can best be met, is sent into perpetual 
foreign exile, and debarred all opportunity of assisting his 
fellow-countrymen in the actual tasks of government. The 











* (1). Local Government in England and Germany. An Essay reprinted from | 


ca. 
optimists, on the other hand, will feel it a subject of more than 
ordinary congratulation that the nation has secured a repre. 
sentative of such force and capacity to manage its relations With 
so important a foreign Power as Russia. For ourselves, w 
share both the sense of regret that Sir Robert Morier has not 
been kept at home to help us solve the great problems, legisly. 
tive and administrative, that surround us, and the feeling of 
satisfaction that England has so worthy an Ambassadop 
abroad; though undoubtedly, in reading his pamphlet oy 
Local Government—originally written for the Cobden Cl) 
in 1875, and now reprinted—the sense of loss is apt to 
be the stronger. In the main, Sir Robert Morier’s wor; 
deals with the Prussian system of Local Government estab. 
lished by the law of 1871. Its most valuable feature, 
however, consists in the general observations with which jt 
abounds. These are as true, as important, and we fear ag 
little attended to as they were in 1875; and thus the reprinting 
of the essay exactly as it was given to the world thirteen years 
ago is more than justified. If the republication is yp. 
fortunately too late to influence the actual provisions of the 
Local Government Bill, at any rate it is not too late to do what 
is even more important—to affect the spirit in which it is to be 
worked and administered. 

The moral which Sir Robert Morier enforces—a moral 
borrowed from Professor Gneist, but amplified, vitalised, and 
made practical in the borrowing—is that freedom and self. 
government are not to be obtained off-hand by breaking upa 
country into districts and sub-districts, and then placing them 
in organic relation with each other and with “the national or 
Imperial centre.” He quotes from Professor Gneist to show 
—what is undoubtedly the truth—that England is a free 
country because throughout her history the people have 
been harnessed to the State to do its work, and have not 
been broken up into a series of semi-independent fragments con. 
cerned solely with private and local affairs. We must attempt 
in this connection to summarise Sir Robert Morier’s masterly 
disquisition upon the three systems, which, according to him, 
are now striving for mastery in regard to local government in 
every modern society. These are, he says,—(l), The social 
system ; (2), the bureaucratic system; (3), the system of self- 
government. The social system places society above the State, 
and, so to speak, seeks to clothe public servants in the livery 
of social corporations,—these corporations being interests, such 
as the landed interest, the moneyed interest, the labour interest, 
&c. “The social system looks upon man not as the subject or 
citizen of a particular State, but as a unit of the human race, 
equipped with certain inalienable congenital rights, and no 
corresponding duties...... Man comes into the world a higher 
kind of political marsupial, with a pouch full of blank voting- 
papers, and his political activity through life consists in filling 
up these papers. He is to get himself and his interests repre- 
sented, and his representatives are to do his work.” Sir Robert 
Morier sums up the results of the social system thus :—‘“A 
local voting body, a talking superintending body, a paid execu- 
tive body, such is the modern social idea of government.” 
Bureaucratic government is next defined as placing the State 
above Society, and looking upon Society “as the raw material 
to be administered.” Self-government, on the other hand, 
“looks upon Society and the State as one and indivisible, as 
together constituting one body, only looked at from different 
sides.” The object it endeavours to attain is “that in some form 
or other all the governed shall, according to the measure of 
their ability, take a personal share in the public work (not 
necessarily in the public talk), and that all the governors 
shall fall amongst the ranks of the governed.” In this con- 
text Sir Robert Morier quotes the maxims of Aristotle:—“The 
virtue of the perfect citizen is this,—that he is able both to 
govern admirably and to be governed admirably :” “ They only 
can govern well who themselves are governed.” The ideal 
franchise of such a system would be “ household suffrage, in 
which every householder should have a distinct share of the 
public work assigned to him, and rigorously exacted at his 
hands.” With such a cramped and ineffectual résumé of Sir 
Robert Morier’s analysis as preface, we must now quote the 
very remarkable series of reflections which he makes in the 
following passage :— 


«There are two important streams of public opinion in England 


the Cobden Club Series on Local Government. By the Rigit Hon. Sir Robert | respecting the relations between Society and the State, both of 





Morier, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., LL.D., &c. London: Cassell and Co., Limited. 
(2). Department (County) Councils, Local Management, and Taxation in France. 
By Thomas Barclay, LL.B., of Liucolu’s Inn, Esq , Barrister-at-Law. Reprinted 
from the Times, London: Stevens and Sons, 


| which appear to us to be wrong, and wrong because they start 
| from abstract principles which stand in diametrical opposition to 


the concrete historical foundations on which our English Common- 
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wealth has been built up. The one looks upon the State as a 
necessary evil, to be thrust as much as possible into the back- 
und, its wings cut, and its claws trimmed. It pins its faith on 
yoluntaryism, and believes that all that is required for the attain- 
ment of the highest social and political ideals is the most absolute 
laisses faire, the most uncompromising liberty of co-operation and 
association for every conceivable purpose, whether of a public or 
of a private kind. It ignores the centripetal forces of the State, 
the incomparably greater reserve forces which the State exercises 
aa the collective Ego than any which can be exercised by even the 
most powerful associations of individual Egos. It only sees in the 
State a gigantic jobmaster. The other stream, fully recognising 
the forces inherent in the State, wishes to utilise them to the 
utmost, and to thrust upon the State the business of Society. It 
sees in the State an incomparable maid-of-all-work, and wishes to 
secure her services for the benefit of Society. It strives to harness 
the State to social interests in exactly the same fashion that the 
medieval corporations endeavoured to do in their day. Both 
systems have this in common, that they altogether ignore the 
obligation of Society to do the work of the State. The one is full 
of energy, and wishes to do everything itself, and to be bound by 
no constraining jubeo or prohibeo. The other is lazy and phlegmatic, 
and wishes to throw its own business on the shoulders of the State. 
The one leads to disintegration, the other to bureaucracy. Both 
are the determined enemies of self-government of the old English 
type. For self-government is a hard taskmaster ; it expects every 
man to do his duty, not optionally and according to his views of 
the way it ought to be done, but as a public obligation and 
according to the views of the State upon the matter. Far be it 
from us to disparage the great results that have been obtained by 
yoluntaryism; it is only the abuse, not the use, of the force that 
we deprecate. We regard it as an invaluable servant, but as an 
indifferent master. We have pointed out what the running riot of 
this principle led to in medi#val Germany. We need only point 
to the London charities to show the mischief it is capable of 
working amongst ourselves.” 
To those who feel inclined to assent to Sir Robert Morier’s 
doctrines as to self-government, the motive spirit of the 
present Local Government Bill need give no cause of anxiety. 
The Bill, looked at in its decentralising capacity, is distinctly 
making the people do the work of government themselves,— 
harnessing Society to do the work of the State. Many of the 
functions performed by the London bureaucracy will now be 
carried out on the spot by the County and District Councils. 
At the same time, however, these Councils will not be private, 
independent bodies, but simply Boards of the governed, which 
will carry out the work of the State with which they are 
entrusted by way of delegation. 

We are loth to leave Sir Robert Morier’s essay without 
saying something as to the practical suggestions he has to make 
in regard to Local Government, and especially as to the 
passages in which he insists that the administration of the 
Poor-Laws and the maintenance of the public peace are 
branches of government which especially ought to be carried 
out on the principles of self-government. “They were,” he 
says, “those which used to be the most typical of English 
self-government; they are those which the tendencies of 
modern Society have most completely bureaucratised.” In 
the case of poor-relief, Sir Robert Morier suggests that, fol- 
lowing a Prussian model, the administration should be minutely 
subdivided until it can be finally carried out, not by paid 
officials, but by members of the wage-earning class who live 
among and know from personal observation the circumstances 
of those who seek relief. As to police, Sir Robert Morier 
would revive in an efficient form the voluntary constabulary 
which used to exist in our parishes. In each parish in the 
county, and in each street in towns, he would have a certain 
number of respectable householders sworn in as permanent 
special constables, and bound to assist the paid police in case 
of need. “Establish in each locality an overseer of the poor 
as a public officer, and half-a-dozen petty special constables, 
selected de melioribus hominibus of the classes who dwell in 
these lanes and alleys, and the State and Society are once more 
reunited, the omnipresence of the State is once more restored.” 

We have left ourselves little space to say anything as to the 
very interesting account which Sir Robert Morier’s book 
contains of Prussian Local Government. At the present 
moment, the account given of the Kreistag, or County 
Parliament, will naturally most immediately attract the 
reader’s attention. The following is his description of the 
manner in which that body is elected :—~ 

“For the elections to the Kreistag, three distinct electoral 
colleges are formed, which, with the peculiarities of the method 
of election, betray a certain affiliation to the superseded medieval 
parliaments and to government by Estates. The first college 
comprises the towns ; the second, the larger properties, i.e., such 
properties as pay not less than seventy-five thalers a year in 
land and house tax; the third, the townships and such properties 
as pay less than seventy-five thalers a year land and house tax. 





Each college elects its own representatives. The municipal 
assembly and the municipal executive board together elect the 
town representatives. The proprietors of the large estates elect 
theirs by a process of direct voting. In regard to the townships, 
the system of double election in use in the elections to the 
Prussian Parliament has been introduced. The village assemblies 
elect the electors, and these, with the owners of the smaller pro- 
perties paying less than seventy-five thalers land and house tax, 
whose votes are direct, together elect the representatives of the 
townships.” 

Besides this body there is a County Board, which consists of 
six persons, elected by the Kreistag and the Landrath,—a 
Government functionary, but chosen from among the principal 
landowners. To describe either its functions or those of the 
Kreistag would, however, be impossible here, since to do so 
must necessarily involve an account of the whole Prussian 
bureaucratic system which exists side by side with the un- 
official bodies created by recent legislation. The fact of the 
election being by means of electoral colleges practically, if not 
theoretically based on class divisions, shows that it could 
not—in this respect at least—afford an example for England, 
where the idea of the existence of distinct classes of society is 
contrary to the whole policy of our customs and our law. 
Except in the case of some four hundred Peers of the United 
Kingdom, the Common Law can perceive no difference in 
status between one subject and another. 

With so much of criticism, we must take leave of a work 
which for depth of thought and power of expression can com- 
pare with any political writing of our time. No reader can 
master Sir Robert Morier’s pages without feeling that the 
writer knows how to view society as a whole, and to grasp the 
essentials of the actual political phenomena before him. 
Hardest feat of all, he can draw from history teachings to 
support his conclusions without sinking into the pedant’s 
fault of attempting to bind the living with the grave-clothes 
of the dead. He knows that it is the spirit in which our fore- 
fathers worked their institutions which we want to preserve, 
not the mere accidental and external framework of their 
society. Hence his book, in whatever light we view it, is a 
contribution of special value to the discussion of the great 
and pressing problems of modern government. 

Mr. Barclay’s pamphlet, consisting of articles reprinted 
from the Times, gives his readers a fairly definite description of 
French Departmental Government. Until the war, the Conseils 
Généraux had little or no power. Since that time, however, 
their functions have been considerably enlarged, and they 
now possess a final control over a very large number of 
subjects, such as departmental property, roads, local public 
works, local railway construction, the management and regula- 
tion of lunatic asylums, pauper children, and a certain amount 
of supervision of the municipal and communal councils. The 
power of the Prefect, however, still remains very large. The 
system of taxation is very characteristic of the French love of 
symmetry and neatness. The Councils’ revenues are collected 
along with the State taxes, by the imposition of additional 
centimes added to each frane levied by means of the land, 
the personal, the door and window, and the trade taxes :— 
“These centimes are divided into three classes,—(1), Ordinary 
or Parliamentary (législatif) centimes; (2), extraordinary 
centimes; and (3), special centimes. The Parliamentary 
centimes are voted annually by Parliament, and place the 
administration of the department beyond the risk of being 
brought to a standstill through the vagaries of any general 
Council.” 

That it will be ever possible to borrow anything from the 
French system, is, we think, doubtful. The principle of taxation 
adopted in France would, however, undoubtedly be a convenient 
one, did English fiscal conditions allow of its adoption. Since, 
however, they do not, it is not likely that even in this respect 
we shall ever be able to make use of the example given us by 
our neighbours across the Channel. 





MR. HARDY’S WESSEX STORIES.* 


UNDER this name, Mr. Hardy has published, in two small 
volumes, a collection of five stories whica he tells us on the 
title-page we may expect to find strange, lively, and common- 
place. Strange, and in a sense lively, any one acquainted 
with Mr. Hardy’s former writings will readily expect them to 
be; but that they will prove commonplace he will hardly 
credit, and we venture to say that he will find Lis incredulity 


* Wessex Tales. By Thomas Hardy, 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co, 1383. 
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amply justified when he arrives at the close of the second 
volume. As we consider that the second volume contains the 
two best of the tales, and as, moreover, we believe that most 
people take a pleasure in reserving the best things to the 
last, we hope at once to satisfy the majority on this point, 
and to gratify our own weakness for methodical progression, 
by taking the tales for consideration in the order they are 
given tous. But at the very commencement, upon reading 
again “The Three Strangers,” we are almost tempted to 
reverse our decision, and after having given it in favour of the 
second volume, to make an exception as regards this first 
story, 80 immediately do we feel ourselves under the charm of 
Mr. Hardy’s opening description of wild, dreary, breezy downs 
and commons, and of his humorously drawn pictures of rustic 
life. We have, however, in“ The Three Strangers,” which is 
the shortest and least elaborate tale of the series, more than a 
mere sketch of rural life and scenery. We are brought face 
to face with perhaps one of the most curious and, as the 
sequel proves, happily ending of that ghastly series of narra- 
tives which delight in taking the hangman as their hero, that 
we have ever come across. And as the criminal comes off free 
in the end, and as he is not deeply criminal according to our 
more modern and merciful ideas, we feel we can appreciate 
the strange temporary juxtaposition of these two interesting 
personages without any shock to our finer susceptibilities. 
Aftera short opening description of arain-and-wind-swept plain, 
where, at the junction of two cross-roads, stands a lonely 
shepherd’s cottage, we are suddenly transported to the warmth 
and brightness which reigns within, for the hospitable shepherd 
and his assembled guests are celebrating the christening of 
his second child, and doing honour to the occasion with noisy 
merriment and good-cheer. We have the lavishly hospitable 
host, the more careful hostess, fearful of the reckless assaults 
upon her larder, and still more upon her famous home-brewed 
mead, and the nineteen assembled guests, all eager to enjoy 
themselves to the full without a shade of responsibility, brought 
before us in a few pages of vigorous description. It is upon 
this scene of outward storm and dreariness contrasting with the 
warmth and merriment within, that the three strangers enter 
one by one, seeking shelter from the storm at the shepherd’s 
door. Weare prepared for some mysterious connection between 
these separate persons as they make their entrance, and are 
on an eager look-out for some glance or some gesture which 
shall betray its nature; but as yet there is nothing to give us 
a foretaste of the catastrophe to which we are being led. Nor 
when the first intruder, who has, it is true, something 
mysterious in his gaunt figure and penetrating eye, is followed 
after the lapse of a few minutes by the second stranger, the 
man in “cinder-gray,” do we succeed in detecting any sign of 
recognition, anything that shall help us to the unravelling of 
the plot. As this bluff, self-satisfied, prosperous-looking 
person enters, claiming rather than asking shelter from the 
storm which has overtaken him on his way to the town, 
the first stranger merely gives him a nod of passing polite- 
ness, and as the new-comer seats himself beside him in the 
chimney-nook, passes on to him the family mug of choice 
mead. It is evident that we have to wait for the coming 
of the third stranger before our craving for the impending 
crisis is to be satisfied. Meanwhile we have much to interest 
us, and must not lose a word. The temptation to dwell upon 
the following scene is very strong. The vain attempts of the 
hostess to rescue her best-quality mead from the insatiable 
second comer, the gradual loosening of his tongue under its 
influence, and finally, the ghastly song into which he breaks, 
and so betrays his official calling to the company, who, all but 
the pale stranger in the chimney-corner, draw back in horror 
from him, are very powerfully painted; but a short extract 
will best convey an impression of this telling picture. It is 
the moment when the third stranger is heard at the door :— 
«Can you tell me the way to ?? he began; when, gazing 
round the room to observe the nature of the company amongst 
whom he had fallen, his eyes lighted on the stranger in cinder- 
gray. It was just at the instant when the latter, who had thrown 
his mind into his song with such a will that he scarcely heeded 


the interruption, silenced all whispers and inquiries by bursting 
into his third verse :— 





‘To-morrow is my working day, 
Simple shepherds all— 
To-morrow is a working day for me: 
For the farmer’s sheep is slain, and the lad who did it ta’en, 
And on his soul may God ha’ merc-y!’ 


The stranger in the chimney-corner, waving cups with the singer 





nmtaeeall 
so heartily that his mead splashed over on the hearth, repeateg in 
his bass voice as before :— 


* And on his soul may God ha’ merc-y !’ 
All this time the third stranger had been standing in the doorway, 
Finding now that he did not come forward or go on speaking, the 
guests particularly regarded him. They noticed to their surprigg 
that he stood before them the picture of abject terror—his knees 
trembling, his hand shaking so violently that the door-latch } 
which he supported himself rattled audibly; his white lips werg 
parted, and his eyes fixed on the merry officer of justice in the 
middle of the room. A moment more and he had turned, clogeg 
the door, and fled.” 
Who the third stranger is, and the result of the dramatic little 
incident of the meeting of the first two strangers in the 
emptied cottage, the readers must find out for themselves; to 
give more details would be to spoil the reading. 

On the second story we do not wish to dwell. We suppose 
that it is illustrative of an old superstition; but it is not pleasant, 
nor does it satisfy us as a story. “ Fellow-Townsmen ” has no 
engrossing interest, but it is altogether very readable, and the 
affectionate, weak-minded, and easily distracted lawyer is 
capitally drawn. We wish we had more space at our disposal 
for “ Strangers at the Knap,” in whose heroine, Sally Hall, we 
have a character that we can thoroughly admire and respect, 
and of whom we feel at the end of the story that she has-kept 
up to her standpoint of dignity and sweet nature throughout, 
Japhet Johns, too, who is confident of winning his wife by 
the help of “Providence and his personal charms,” is very 
humorously touched upon. In “The Distracted Preacher,” 
which we hold to be the best of these tales, we have a thrilling 
smugglers’ story of night-adventure, of daring ingenuity and 
fertility of resource mingled with much which is irresistibly 
comic, and led up to by a gradual unfolding and mutual 
recognition of character on the part of the two chief actors 
which make the whole stand out before us with striking reality. 
Starting with the susceptible and conscientious young minister 
whom his fate leads to take lodgings at the house of a pretty, 
coquettish young widow, we are not long kept waiting for the 
inevitable result. But the course of true love runs anything 
but smoothly, for, from the first, mysterious and unaccount- 
able proceedings torture the preacher’s mind out of all repose. 
He soon discovers that his lady-love is not so averse as she 
might be to the practices of contraband trade, but he has yet 
to learn through successive stages of agony how deeply 
involved she is, and how thoroughly she enjoys them, and 
finds them as natural as the air she breathes. Hence we are 
led through many turns and adventures to the crisis of the 
tale,—the successful landing of a cargo of contraband “ tubs,” 
its discovery and seizure by the Excise officers, and its final 
recapture by the smugglers. The scene on the church-tower, 
which we are sorry to find too long for quotation, and which 
would suffer from being mutilated, is one of the most striking 
in the whole book. The smugglers are watching the search 
of the Excisemen below for the “tubs,” and we share to 
the full in the distracted preacher’s despairing admiration 
for their promptitude and resource, qualities, alas! only too 
well shared in by the fascinating widow herself. After seeing 
him through all this tribulation, we are rejoiced at the end 
that there remains for his reward one last evidence of her 
adaptability of character. This reaches a fine climax when, 
two years later, upon the failure of her dubious calling, she 
turns herself, with equal success we are led to infer, to the 
less exciting duties of a minister’s wife. She even becomes 
eventually the author of an excellent moral tract upon the 
unrighteousness of smuggling. 

We hope we have not failed to give an intelligible sense of 
our appreciation of these admirable little tales, in which, by 
their variety and power, the reader’s interest is kept up toa 
high pitch throughout, and which he lays down with regret at 
the end. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@——— 

The English Historical Review, under the able and judicious 
editorship of the Rev. Mandell Creighton, is now firmly estab- 
lished, and has become indispensable to the careful writer, and 
even to the careful reader, of history. Its “Notes and Docu- 
ments,” mainly original, supply the materials from which future 
histories will be drawn. Among the “ Notes ” in the July number, 
two diaries of the Battle of Waterloo will be found especially 
interesting. The articles include a very erudite essay on the 
early life of Wolsey, an estimate of the “ great” Condé decidedly 
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— 
unfavourable to his reputation, and a short paper by Mr. F. W. 


Maitland on “ The Suitors of the County-Court,” which is calcu- 
lated to throw doubt on the generally accepted belief that all the 
frecholders in a county were suitors of the Court, and to do some" 
thing more than suggest the possibility that the original “ county 
franchise ” was distributed through an intricate network of private 
charters and prescriptive liabilities. 

What with “Tithe Legislation,” “ Ancient and Modern Church 
Organisation,” “Tudor’s Philosophy of Church Life,” and other 
papers, there is so much controversial force and fire in the 
July number of the Church Quarterly Review as to suggest the 
desirability of its name being changed to the Church Militant 
Review. There is perhaps only one paper in it. an estimate of 
three religious (?) novels— Caswell,” “The New Antigone,” and 
“Robert Elsmere ”—which seems to be specially intended for lay- 
men, and even it reads like a sermon, although a well-written 
sermon, containing both sound morality and sound sense. This 
Quarterly, it must be allowed, testifies remarkably to the vigorous 
life and scholarship of the section of the Church of England 
which it represents. The able critic of the late Mr. Richard 
Tudor’s “ Philosophy of Church Life,”’ however, should not again 
attempt to bring humour to the aid of his argumentation. 


The most notable feature of an excellent number of the Scottish 
Review—containing we may mention in passing, a most valuable 
historical paper on “Giordano Bruno before the Venetian In- 
quisition »»__is a mass of hitherto unpublished letters of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, recently discovered by his daughter among his papers. 
They describe very minutely a tour made by Hogg in the High- 
lands in 1803, and would appear to have been intended for the eye 
of Sir Walter Scott, although it is doubtful if he ever read them. 
They are vivacious, descriptive, and enthusiastic, and full of that 
naiveté of the Shepherd which frequently passed into self-conceit. 
Hogg, however, to do justice to him, was even more ready to laugh 
at himself than to laugh at others, as the lively account he gives 
of his visit to Inverary Castle abundantly proves. 


Merchant and Craft Guilds: a History of the Aberdeen Incorporated 
Trades, by Ebenezer Bain (J. and J. P. Edmond and Spark, 
Aberdeen), is a very interesting contribution to the municipal 
history of Scotland. Its author was for a time Master of the 
Trades’ Hospital of Aberdeen, which is under the control of the 
Seven Incorporated Trades, and so had an opportunity of perusing 
their records: and other official documents, which are in an 
excellent state of preservation. The results of his investigation 
he has embodied in a historical account of these ancient societies, 
which undoubtedly gives a very pleasant and faithful picture of 
early burgher life. Perhaps Mr. Bain would have done well 
to have condensed the first or introductory part of his book, 
dealing with Ancient, Continental, London, and Scotch Guilds. 
There is nothing superfluous, however, in the second and third 
parts of the book, dealing with the rise of the Aberdeen crafts and 
the history of each of them in turn,—the hammermen, the bakers, 
the wrights and coopers, the tailors, the shoemakers, the weavers, 
and the fleshers. Mr. Bain has found among the early hammer- 
men of Aberdeen a George Gladstaines, a pewterer, who joined 
this particular trade in 1656, and had substance enough to endow 
the Trades’ Hospital in 1698 with 300 merks. The late Prime 
Minister does not seem to be the only member of the present 
Opposition that is associated by the ties of blood with this in- 
dustry ; according to a book which was published recently, Lord 
Rosebery is descended from Duncan Prymrois, a member of the 
smith trade of the small Scotch burgh of Culross. This volume 
gives us a few glimpses into the history, ecclesiastical and political, 
of Scotland. The Aberdeen craftsmen were citizen soldiers, and 
took part at a very early period in the history of their city in 
the great historical battle of Harlaw, which probably prevented 
Anglo-Saxon Scotland from being placed at the mercy of the 
clans. The descendants of these men took opposing sides in the 
struggle of the Covenanters against Charles I., and in the different 
struggles between the Jacobites and the House of Hanover. 


Between the Ochils and the Forth, by David Beveridge (Black- 
wood), of whose work, “Culross and Tulliallan,” giving the 
topography and history of two Scotch parishes adjoining each 
other, we had occasion to speak very favourably a year or two ago 
asan excellent book of its class, is a description of a pretty though 
but little known and less traversed district of Scotland. The 
country between the Forth and the Ochils—or, strictly speaking, 
between the Stirling Bridge and the town of Aberdour—will pro- 
bably become a haunt of tourists and health-seekers when the bridge 
across the Forth at Queensferry has been opened to passenger 
traffic. Meanwhile, however, it is a terra incognita to almost every 
stranger except the bicyclist. And yet it is redolent of the ancient 
history of Scotland,—including, as it does, Inverkeithing, with its 
memories of Cromwell; Loch Leven, with its memories of Mary ; 
and Dunfermline, with its memories of Malcolm Canmore and 





Robert Bruce; the Rumbling Bridge and the Cauldron Linn, 
which, as demonstrating what Scotland can boast of in the way of 
chasms and waterfalls, have been visited by hosts of Scotch 
pilgrims, including Burns. In this little book, also, Mr. Beveridge 
covers the ground he traversed in his previous work, already men- 
tioned, but, so to speak, with longer strides. Mr. Beveridge’s 
style is a happy medium between the dull prose of the guide-book 
and the effusiveness of the ordinary “local ” historian. 


Brian Fitz-Cownt. By the Rev. A. D. Crake. (Rivingtons.)— 
The scenes of this mediwval romance are laid in and about 
Wallingford Castle, about the middle of the twelfth century. 
Brian Fitz-Count is the type of a Norman baron in the darkest 
period of the dark ages, and he is a fearful and awful example of 
the tendency of despotic power to brutalise an already cruel race. 
We shudder at the dungeons of Wallingford, and catch our 
breath as we hear the lamentations and curses, the shrieks and 
cries, wrung from the victims, whose wrongs or whose wealth 
made them subjects for torture the revolting ingenuity and 
hideousness of which surpass belief. The ferocious Baron is drawn 
with a relentless pen, though his tardy repentance is made to 
soften to an undue extent, we think, a character which in sombre- 
ness of hue reminds us of Front de Beuf. The writer of “ Alfgar 
the Dane” has lost none of his descriptive power. 

Madame de Maintenon. By Emily Bowles. (Kegan Paul and 
Co.)—It is impossible to accept the writer’s portrait of Madame 
de Maintenon as a true likeness of the original, and still less are 
we able to adopt her judgment of Louis XIV. and of the theologi- 
cal controversies of the period. The saying that the King “held 
religion in regard above all other things,” is said to be most true; 
but the piety of Louis, if we read history aright, was not that of 
a Christian, but of a bigot who had the fear of the devil before his 
eyes. It did not lessen his selfishness, his injustice, his sole 
regard for his own glory; it did not hinder him from sanctioning 
the ruthless devastation of the Palatinate; and it led to a deed 
which has eternally disgraced his name. It is said, and we 
believe with truth, that the responsibility for the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, an act which the biographer is con- 
tent to mention without comment in a note, rests chiefly 
upon Madame de Maintenon. “The King,” his wife writes, 
“is rejoicing in all the couriers who come bringing news of 
millions of conversions ;” but Miss Bowles says not a word as to 
the way in which the conversions were brought about. It is 
possible that neither the King nor Madame de Maintenon knew of 
the atrocious cruelties inflicted on the Protestants ; but the author 
of this volume cannot plead ignorance as an excuse for omitting 
all mention of them in her story. The volume has much in it 
that is interesting, and some aspects of Madame de Maintenon’s 
character are placed in a new light; but faults of omission and 
commission make the book untrustworthy as an authority. The 
author’s estimate of Jansenism is alone sufficient to show her 
incapacity to form an impartial judgment. 

The Tourist’s Guide to Gloucestershire. By R. N. Worth. (E. 
Stanford.)—This guide is one of a series which has been fully 
appreciated by a numerous public, and will doubtless be found 
as serviceable as its predecessors have been. ‘Together with this 
may be mentioned the Illustrated Guide of Geneva. With Drawings 
by E. Jeanmaire. (Office of Tribune de Genéve, Geneva.)—M. Jean- 
maire has put together here, in fair though not quite irreproachable 
English, a useful little handbook. 

Love’s Labour Won. By James Grant. {8 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Our “little wars,” though troublesome and expensive, 
had at least the merit of furnishing the late Mr. Grant with a 
series of subjects for his military novels. His plan was to mix the 
ingredients of love and war, and to mix them in such a proportion 
as might seem to suit the importance of the special campaign 
which it was his business to introduce. In the case of Love’s 
Labour Won it was the last Burmese War that furnished him with 
a subject. As this was not a very important matter as far as 
fighting was concerned, whatever its consequences may be, it 
occupied a comparatively small part of the story. This is to be 
regretted, because Mr. Grant was never so successful as in 
describing the camp or battle-field. In the drawing-room scenes 
he did not do more than passably well. The tale now before us 
has little distinction about it. Its chief interest lies in the fact 
that it was, we suppose, the last work of an accomplished novelist, 
who, though he fell below the standard of his early work, was 
never dull, and certainly never anything but wholesome. 

Chris. By W.E. Norris. 2 vols. (Macmillan.)—Chris, like all 
that Mr. Norris writes, is very pleasant reading. In some moods 
we like it all the better because it does not make us think. There 
are people in the story who behave well, and people who behave 
ill. There are various characters,—an accomplished young 
diplomatist, a somewhat boorish country squire, and a rascally 
young spendthrift, all of whom are excellently drawn ; and on the 
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female side, a terrible old aunt, a very worldly and selfish cousin, 
and the charming Chris herself. We like to read about them all ; 
but they do not really interest us, not so much, perhaps, as Chris’s 
dog ‘Peter,’ who is one of the most amusing and generally 
admirable of his kind. A very curious similarity in the opening 
reminded us of a novel, reviewed in these columns some four years 
ago, “The Perfect Path,” by Miss Elizabeth Chester. Any one 
who may remember or look back to that book will see what we 
mean by the complaint that Mr. Norris’s men and women, 
excellently drawn as they are, do not possess souls. 


Shakespeare, and other Lectures. By George Dawson, M.A. 
Edited by George St. Clair. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Some sixty lectures are collected here, lectures on all kinds of 
subjects; for do they not begin with Shakespeare and end with 
“Beau Brummell”? Shakespeare, however, in one way or 
another, occupies about a fifth part of the volume, lectures on 
Hamlet, Lear, Romeo and Juliet, the Sonnets and the Songs, being 
among this part of the contents, together with eight anniversary 
speeches. As for the rest of the book, it cannot’ be described, or, 
we may say, criticised, for to criticise would take us over a very 
wide domain of literature, history, morals, and art; but we can 
honestly commend the whole to our readers. The lectures are 
reported with varying amount of skill. Miss Beauclerc, to whom 
the editor acknowledges special obligations, seems to have done 
the reporter’s work with especial success. But the characteristics 
of a man whose thought was fresh and original, and expression 
vigorous, are seldom absent. 

Social Studies. By R. Heber Newton. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
—This is a thoughtful, suggestive book. The socio-political 
questions of the day are treated historically and practically. Mr. 
Newton tells us what has been done or is now being done by such 
efforts as those of the Co-operative Associations ; he has suggestions 
of his own. We do not find ourselves always in agreement with 
him, for his socialism has attained a considerable development ; 
but we have no doubt that he is well worth study. Here are 
some admirable words, for we prefer to quote Mr. Newton when 
he is speaking of principle :— 

“ The ever-recurring problem is how to surrender one’s self to 
the ideal, with childlike trust in its reality, and yet not let one’s 
self be made ‘ the fool of ideas ;’ how to be obedient to the heavenly 
vision, and yet preserve the cool judgment and the calm wisdom of 
the practical man, who will not run after the pot of gold at the foot 
of the rainbow. History leaves us in no doubt that the finest 
enthusiasms and the noblest aspirations may work mischief in 
society, if they lack the guidance of practical wisdom. Even 
conscience must not take the bit in its teeth and plunge ahead 
blindly. Simply to go ahead in the right direction too fast is to 
derail progress and block the road with the débris of ruined hopes, 
even if a frightful catastrophe be escaped. Nature moves slowly, one 
step at a time. When there is an eruption such as the French 
Revolution, it always means that there has been some enforced 
arrest of progress, some stoppage of the natural outlet for the 
volcanic forces of society. It is only the ice blockade which makes 
the mountain gorge a source of danger. The secret of safety i is 
steady motion. As of old, in pathetic reiteration, so again the 
social movement may wreck itself, if it is in too much of a hurry, 
if it mistakes an ideal for a reform bill, if it loses the time-perspec- 
tive and rushes ahead to reach the millennium in a spurt. Its 
sense of high inspiration must not cause it to spurn the cold 
counsels of science. Though its eye be on the heavenly vision, let 
its ear be open to the voice of experience; and, while its head 
fronts the skies, let its feet keep hard hold of the solid earth.” 

THEOLOGICAL Booxs.—The Church of the Sub-Aposlolic Age. By 
the Rev. James Heron. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mr. Heron 
examines, to quote from the title of his work, the “ life, worship, 
and organisation ” of the period succeeding that in which the 
Apostles held their position in the Christian Church “in the light 
of ‘The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’” The substance of 
his conclusion, as far as regards the early Christian ministers, is 
to be found in the concluding words of his preface :—“‘ By whatever 
name or names they may have been designated—whether they 
were called bishops or presbyters, or both—there was a plurality 
of these office-bearers in each congregation, and they were 
elected by a free choice of the Christian people.” The Mental 
Characteristics of the Lord Jesus Christ, by the Rev. Henry 
Norris Bernard (Nisbet and Co.), is a study of the character 
of Christ as revealed in the Gospels. Emmanuel; or, the 
Infancy and the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ Reproduced 
in the Mysteries of the Tabernacle. By Mrs. Abel Ram. (Burns 
and Oates.) Discussions on the Atonement: Is it Vicarious ? 
By the Rev. George Jamieson. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) 
The Self-Revelation of Jesus Christ, by John Kennedy, D.D. (W. 
Isbister), discusses the question of the Divine Personality of 
Christ in the light of assertions attributed to him in the Gospels. 
Justification and Imputed Righteousness, by the Rev. T. R. Birks, 
edited by the Rev. H. A. Birks (Macmillan), is an examination by 
the late Professor Birks of Bishop O’Brien’s (Ossory and Ferns) 
“Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith,” from what may 
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be described as the Lutheran standpoint——A History of the 
Christian Philosophy of Religion, from the Reformation to Kant, 
Translated from the German of Bernhard Piinjer by W. 
B.D. (T.and T. Clark, Edinburgh.) The Faith of the Gospel. 
a Manual of Christian Doctrine. By Arthur James Mason, BR D, 
(Rivingtons.)——The Gospel of St. John: an Exposition, Exegetieg) 
and Homiletical. By the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw. (Maclehose ang 
Sons, Glasgow.) The Epistle to the Romans ; with Notes, Critic 
and Practical. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler. (Bell and Sons.) 
The Religion of the Cross. By the Rev. H. B. Chapman. (Swap 
Sonnenschein and Co.)——The Life and Teachings of the Lor 
Jesus Christ, by George Wyld, M.D. (H. Frowde), is a “ eo. 
tinuous narrative” arranged from the Four Gospels, 
Misunderstood Miracle. By the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, BA. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is an elaborate monograph 
on the “sun” standing still in Gibeon. Mr. Palmer points oyt 
that “stand still” in the original means “be silent,” and he cop. 
tends that “be silent” means nothing more nor less than “ become 
dark or obscured.” However this may be, he brings together g 
very interesting collection of passages which illustrate the con. 
nection between light and sound. His essay is both learned and 
ingenious. The Gospels Translated into Modern English. By 
Ernest Bilton. (A. Gardner, Paisley and London.)—The title of 
this book sufficiently explains its nature. From this specimen 
the reader may judge whether he prefers Mr. Bilton’s rendering 
to that to which he is accustomed :—“ ‘ When evening comes,’ the 
landlord said to his steward, ‘call the men and pay them their 
wages, beginning with the last and ending with the first.’ §% 
when the payment began, those men who had been engaged at 
five o’clock were paid ninepence each, and those who were 
engaged first. expected therefore to receive more.” Half-Hours 
with the Apostolic Fathers. By H.C. Leonard. (Elliot Stock.)— 
This volume, in the shape of conversations held in the Palace 
Beautiful between Christian and the three Virgins, Piety, 
Prudence, and Charity, tells us something about the Apostolic 
Fathers. The author reckons nine of them, beginning with 
Clement and ending with Polycarp (140). Memoir of Bishop 
Wilson. By Bishop Ullathorne. (Burns and Oates.)—Bishop 
Wilson was the first Roman Catholic Bishop of Hobart’s Town. 
There is a remarkable story of instantaneous conversion, an 
experience that is evidently not the exclusive property of any one 
communion. Evil: Physical and Moral, by George St. Clair, 
(Simpkin and Marshall), one of the series of “Modern Hand- 
books of Religion.” ——The Psalms of Christ Crucified: Short Lenten 
Readings on the Twenty-second Psalm. By W. J. Strickland, M.A. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) The Christian Miracles and the 
Conclusions of Science, by the Rev. W. D. Thomson, M.A. (T- 
and T. Clark, Edinburgh), one of the series of ‘‘ Handbooks for 
Bible-Classes and Private Students.” Studies inthe Unseen. By 
Mary Raleigh. (A. and C. Black.)——Prayers for One and All; 
with Bible Readings and Hymns (Bickers and Son), a manual of family 
devotion arranged for the first quarter of the year. 

New Eprrions.—We have received :—An Analysis of Wit and 
Humour, By F. RB. Fleet. Revised edition. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.) —— Waterloo Days. By Charlotte A. Eaton. (G. Bell and Sons.) 
——A Handbook in Outline of the Political History of England to 1887. 
By A. H. Dyke Acland, M.P., and Cyril Ransome, M.A. Third 
edition, revised. (Rivingtons.) Old Boston. By A. De Grasse 
Stevens. (G. Allen.) The Gospel of Divine Help. By Edward 
Worsdell, B.A. Second edition. (S. Harris and Co.)——The Songs 
of the Birds. By the late Rev. W. E. Evans, M.A. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)——Pollock’s Dictionary of the Clyde. Second edition. 
(Menzies and Simpkin.) 
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Lord Coleridge addressed the following letter to the Editor of the Times on 


Friday, June 22nd, 1888 :— 
T HE MEMORIAL. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
(To THE Epitor or THE “ TimEs.’’] 

Srr,—The many friends and admirers of Mr. Matthew Arnold have delayed till 
now taking any actiye steps to collect subscriptions in accordance with the resolu- 
tions passed at the meeting held in the Jerusalem Chamber. They were desirous 
first to ascertain whether any and what recognition of Mr. Arnold’s great services 
to the State and to English literature, in the form of a pension to his widow, 
would be granted by the First Lord of the Treasury. The answer to two 
memorials, signed without distinction of party by a large number of the most 
prominent men in the country, has just been received, to the effect that Mr. 
Smith can do nothing. Such an answer to such memorials—an answer based 
chiefly, though not exclusively, on want of precedent—is somewhat unexpected 
by those of us whose memories go back for 25 or 30 years, and will not perhaps 
be altogether satisfactory to those who appreciate the very remarkable qualities 
of the distinguished man for whose memory this recognition was requested. It 
renders, however, prompt action necessary on the part of his friends. 


A meeting to which all the committee were sammoned, was accordingly held on 
Wednesday last, at my room in the Law Courts, The Karl of Derby was in the 
chair. The meeting was attended by Lord Lingen, Lord Justice Bowen, Mr. 
Lushington, Mr. Cumin, Mr. Fyffe, Mr. Hutton, Professor Knight, of St. Andrews, 
Mr. = Murray Smith, Mr. George Russell, the honorary secretary, and 
myself, 

The following minute was passed, and w'll be advertized and cirenlated, for 
the information of those who may desire to contribute towards keeping alive the 
memory of one of the noblest and most interesting characters of our time. The 
reply of Mr. Smith makes it, in our opinion, desirable to postpone, at least for 
the present, that part of the scheme shadowed forth in the Jerusalem Chamber 
which relates to Oxford. 


I subjoin the minute:—‘ The appropriation of the fands obtained cannot be 
absolutely determined at present ; but it is desired by the committee, in the first 
instance, to place in Westminster Abbey a medallion or bust, as may be found 
most convenient; next, to make adequate provision for Mrs. Arnold and her 
unmarried daughter; lastly, after providing for the foregoing objects (should 
the sum obtained be sufficient), to found at Oxford au Arnold Scholarship or 
Lectureship, with a view to promote the study of English literature. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of the medallion or bust will not exceed £50), including all 
attendant expenses,” 

I will only add that Messrs. Richard Twining an! Co., 215 Stranj, and Mr. G. 
W. E, Russell, 18 Wilton Street, will receive any subscriptions. 

Tf you will have the kindness to give this letter a place in your paper, you will 
greatly oblige many of Mr, Arnold's friends, 


I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
COLERIDGE. 





1 Sussex Square, Hyde Park, June 22nd. 





Subscriptions to the Arnold Memorial Fund may be given :—(1), For the general 
purposes of the Fund; (2), for Mrs. Arnold and her unmarried Daughter ; (3), for 
Mrs. Arnold and her unmarried Daughter, and for the Tablet or Bust to be 
placed in Westminster Abbey. 





y 2) AUN BXHI BITE ON, 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON, 


PaTRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
D1rREcTOR-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH, 


TA EI AN E X Beil 1.6 RN, 

The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888, 

The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE. PAINTINGS and INDUSTRIES. 
At 4 and 8.30 p.m. daily, wet or dry, 
“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” 
On the “ Wild West” Arena. 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 


, £22 22 BARI Bi P.O 2, 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 


SEVERAL MILITARY BANDS DAILY from 1 to 11 p.m. 
TA DE AN EXHIBITION. 


Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
VINCENT A, APPLIN, Secretary. 


| mee EXHIBITION, IN LONDON, 1888. 
NOW OPEN. 


eee KENSINGTON. 














PRODUOTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 





OPEN 9 am. to 10.30 p.m. 
ApMissioy, ONE SHILLING ; SEASON, 21s. 





Excursions from all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Improved 
Service vid West Kensington and Addison Road Stations, Omnibuses every few 
minutes from all parts direct to the doors of Olympia. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 

—The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATUR- 

DAY, August 4th. 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1s, ALFRED D, FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


EQUIRED, for the Central Training College of the British 

and Foreign School Society, a RESIDENT PRINCIPAL, of University 

distinction, at a salary of £600 a year.—Further particulars may be obtained from 

ALFRED BOURNE, Esq., B.A., at the Training College, Borough Road, London, 

§.E., to whom applications, with 18 copies of printed testimonials, may be sent 
not later than September 20th. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 

5 FITZROY STREET, W. Li ba 

‘A Full Course of Training is provided for Ladies desirous of entering Girls 
Public Schools. Class-teaching under supervision. Model and Criticism 3. 
Kindergarten training. Preparation for Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Local 














Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


(Cambridge), and Froebel Society’s Examinations, Scholarships offered. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1l2zth,—Address, PRINCIPAL. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
HE SESSION 1888-89 will BEGIN on OCTOBER 10th. 


The College supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school 
age, the means of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 
Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, Geological, and Biological 
Laboratories are open daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engineering and Surveying; and special 
arrangements for practical Work have been made with various Engineers in and 
near Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of Students may be 
obtained on application. Several Scholarships are tenable at the College, 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for Civil and 
Mining Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships, 
Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and special arrangements for entrance into 
professional life.—For Prospectus and particulars of residence in Clifton, apply 
to the DEAN, or Professor RYAN, M.A., D.Sc. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


| NDERGRADUATE (Exhibitioner of Worcester College, 

Oxford, Second-Class Honour Moderations, 1888) PREPARES PUPILS 
in a Comfortable Home for MATRICULATION and ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—For terms, &c., apply to JOHN 8, YEO, Esq., Carrington House, Fettes 
College, Edinburgh, who will kindly give any information required, 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, September 18th, 1888. 
For Prospectus, List of Honours, and Particulars with respect to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD MASTER. A 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN TEACHERS. 


PRESIDENT—Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College. 


For TEACHERS, apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, Kensington, W. 
For EXAMINERS, apply to Miss A. GARDNER, Newnham Oollege, 
Cambridge, 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a distin- 
guished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as 
BOARDERS. Every opportunity of learning German; comfortable rooms and 
excellent situation. Reference kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Lancaster.— 
Address, Mrs. VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., 32 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The office of PRINCIPAL 

will become VACANT at CHRISTMAS, 1888. Candidates must be Clergy- 

men in full orders of the Church of England, and Graduates of Oxford or Cam- 

a particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY, The College, 
eltenham. 


AIDSTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—PREPARATION 

. for all PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS.—Special Division for Modern Sub- 

ects. Moderate terms. The numbers have trebled during the last five years.— 

ll noe nggmea and Honour List, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School-House, 
aidstone, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


HE Rev. C.G. LEDGER, M.A. Oxford, assisted by H. G. 
GIBSON, Esq., M.A. Oxford, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, Legal and Medical Preliminary Examinations, Public Schools, &. 
Comfortable home, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14th, Reference 
—* to the Lady Henry Somerset, Eastnor Castle, Ledbury ; the Warden, 
adham College, Oxford; the Rev. G. B. Bennett, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford, 
and many others.—P.S. Two pupils are reading for a Scholarship at Oxford.— 
Address, WALLINGTON HOUSE, Hereford, 


REPARATION for EXAMINATIONS.—Miss HELEN 

E. BAYNES, Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford (Honours Certificate), 

PREPARES GIRL STUDENTS for ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATIONS at either of the Women’s Oolleges. Special arrangements 
made for board and residence. —MOUNT VIEW, Hampstead, N.W. 


_ CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


HEap-MAstTeEr, 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian. 





















































Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination, 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA— 
Heap-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon. (Law and Modern History 
Honours). Pupils under 15 are prepared for the Classical and Modern sides 
of all Public Schools, Many scholarships have been gained, and high places 
frequently taken. 
The School stands in an elevated position, facing the sea, Young and delicate 
boys receive every care. 
‘ References to the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and to parents in India and 
anada, 











SCOTLAND.—GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


die ~ MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY’S IMPROVED 
SUMMER SERVICE of Express Trains from LONDON (St. Pancras) to 
SCOTLAND is now in operation, as under :— 





Down Trarns.—WEEK-Days. | Suxpave 

7 Se gajrl|® nate, 

Depart. a.m.| &.m.| a.m, p.m, p.m. p.w, pm pin 

London (St. Pancras) 5 15/10 30:10 4012 20 = 8 25 9 15] 8 25! 9 18 
rrive, | | | 

Glasgow (St. Enoch’s) we [4 5) 7 50)... 11 25 3 6 20 7 6 ool 74 

Greenock ...... .. |4 40) 8 80)... 12 3 2 7 32 8 2217 39 8 » 

Edinburgh (Waverley) 420} .. | 825 ... | 5 53.7 2515 53] 7 98 

a. a wf 8 45 11 36 2 8 3511 101 8 35111 19 

Aberdeen... eve 9 35 3.5... |" 12 0 1 S512 0! 1 55 

Inverness. eae tee | ee | vee | 8 5 oe 43 2 45 6 52 451 G 

_tp.m.| p.m.| a.m.'night @ p.m.' pm p.m.! p.m, 











A.—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Glasgow, Greenock, Kdinburgh, and Perth. B.— 
Drawing-Room Saloon Oar to Edinburgh. D.—Drawing-Room Saloon Car to 
Glasgow. E.—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Edinburgh and Glasgow. First-Clasg 
Passengers travel in the Cars attached to the Day Trains without extra payment, 
bond “ons in Sleeping Saloon Cars the charge is 5s, in addition to the First. 

ass Fare, 


The Evening Express Trains reach Greenock in time for Passengers to join the 
* Columba,’ ‘ Iona,’ or ‘ Lord of the Isles ’ Steamers for the Highlands, Throngh 
Carriages from London to Greenock by these Trains, 


For particulars of Up Train Service from Scotland to London, see Time-Tables 
issued by the Company. 


Derby, July, 1888. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


PrinciPaAL—Miss BISHOP. 


JOHN NOBLE, General Manager, 


WOMEN, 








The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination 
at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 25th and 26th, unless they 
have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent. The charge for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 


TWELVE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £30, 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1889, to 
Students who shall then have been three terms in residence, 


For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL (close to Earl’s Court 

Station).—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will 

COMMENCE WEDNESDAY, September 19th, 1888. A Few Vacancies for Resident 
Pupils.—Full particulars on application. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to RECOM. 
MEND an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his 
daughter has been for three years. Resident foreign governesses, good masters, 
careful individual training, and attention to health. Over-pressure and cramming 
Y ij—titaaa, “L.L.A.,” at Mr, E, Stanford’s, 55 Charing Cross, London, 











PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 106, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIBE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street ; 241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 
and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Siwpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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HE NEW GALLERY, 
REGENT STREET. 
The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 
9a.m. till 7 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling. 
Season-Tickets, Five Shillings, 
HE UNION BANK of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





jd-up Capital 2.0.2... seeeeseeeee £1,500,000 
eee ie 980,000 


Be eee y 
| en Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are wade to the 
ies. 
OILS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. ¥ : 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, May, 1887. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO hep po nog ps ag i 
ediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
rdening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS, 


H@NIX FICE 





FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. OC. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1€96. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFR, 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE, 

EXPENSES MODERATE. 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY, 
ANNUAL INCOME.............ccccccessees . £308,797 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS... £2,280,731 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


CO C O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
rgans are woak. "—Sir Cuantes A. Camsnon, M.D. 


SPECTACLES. 


“Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 

ost-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, B.C, 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Great 
A. Neep.—The blood is the life, and on its 
rity depends our health, if not our existence, 
hese Pills thoroughly cleanse this vital fluid from 
all contaminations, and by that power strengthen 
and invigorate the whole system, healthily stimulate 
sluggish organs, repress over-excited action, and 
establish order of circulation and secretion through- 
out every part of the body. The balsamic nature of 
Holloway’s Pills commends them to the favour of 
debilitated and nervous constitutions, which they 
soon resuscitate. ‘They dislodge all obstructions, 
both in the bowels and elsewhere, and are, on that 
account, much sought after for promoting regularity 
of action in young females and delicate persons who 
are naturally weak, or who, from some cause, have 
Ome SO, 





GOLD MEDAL, 

















BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 874. AUGUST, 1888, 23 6d. 
ConTENTS, 
At Rest. Freperick III.: Emperor anp Kine.— 
Two Sonnets. By the Earl of Rosslyn. 
(Published by Command of the Queen.) 
A St1rr-NECKED GENERATION, Chaps, 18-21. 
THe British MusEUM AND THE PEOPLE WHO Go 
THERE. 
SrpyLuivE LEAvEs, 
In a GARDEN OF JoHN EvELyn’s. 
A Nieut tn a ScotcH Swamp. 
WANDERINGS AND WILD Sport Beronp THE Hima- 
Ltayas.—II, 
MicuaEL ANGELO. By W. W. Story. 
Tue Navy AND THE CouUNTRY. 
Tue SeconD HALF OF THE SESSION. 
Tue DeatH or Mr. Gueia, By “ E. B, H.” 
Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS ror AUGUST. 

THE PROGRESS OF PRESBYTERIANISM. 
Pressensé, 

Mr. Forster. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 

THe Brirps oF THE OvuTER Farnes. By T. Digby 
Pigott. 

Tue New Doematism. By Lewis Wright. 

THe True PoLicy OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. By 
Colonel F. Maurice. 

State Sociatism. By John Rae. 

THE ParocHIaL SysTeM AT FAvLt. 
Augustus R. Buckland. 

THE AWAKENING OF New ENGLAND. 
Underwood, LL.D. 

Tue New Nationa Insurance Laws OF GERMANY, 
By Henry M. Felkin. 

Recent ORIENTAL Discovery. By Professor A. H. 
Sayce. 

CHAOS IN THE War OFFICE. 
Adye, G.C.B., R.A. 

IsBIsTER and Co,, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
AUGUST. 2s 6d. 
Wao Owns THE CHURCHES? By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
East Lonpon Lapour. By Miss Beatrice Potter. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BrirtiIsH IN- 
TELLECT. By Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 
Tue New Cure For “ Growina TOO Fat.” By Dr, 
Burney Yeo. 
Tue ReaL MapaME DEPompapouR. By Malle. Blaze 
de Bury. 
Democracy AND Party. By T. E. Kebbel. 
Workers’ Sones. By Miss Laura A, Smith. 
A Mountain VINEYARD IN CaLirorNiA, By William 
Maitland. 
AMERICAN StTaTEsMEN.—(Concluded.) By Professor 
Goldwin Smith. 
THE PuBiic OrFICES—FROM WITHIN. BySir Arthur 
Blackwood. 
Wuat 1s Lert or CuRIsTIANITY? By W.S. Lilly. 


London: Kegan Paut, Trencu, and Co, 
TA kh A N | BM 


Edited by L. T. MEADE and ALICIA A, LEITH, 
Price 6d, Monthly. 
ConTENTs OF THE AUGUST NUMBER. 
FRONTISPIECE: WAITING FOR FaTHER. H. G. Massey. 
Tus Wuite Man’s Foor. Serial Story. Chaps, 10-11. 
Grant Allen, Illustrated by J. Finnemore, 

Dwarr Lions, Professor Lloyd Morgan. 

Youtn’s Return. Poem. Hamilton Aidé. Illus- 
trated by Mrs. G. Koberwein Terrell. 

Tue Lapy or THE Forest. Serial Story. Chaps, 
25-28, L. T. Meade. Illustrated by J. B. Yeats. 
Girts WxHo Won Svuccess.—III. Frorence Lers, 

Sarah Tytler. Illustration by Walther Firle. 
CLEoBuLé’s Lesson. Professor Church. 
** ATALANTA” SCHOLARSHIP AND READING Uni0N,.— 

XI. Mrs. GasKELuL. Mrs, L. B. Walford. 

Notes Azout Books, Augustine Birrell. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR GirLS. MEDICINE, PartII. Edith 

Hantley, M.D. 

London: HatcHarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 





By E. de 


By the Rev. 
By F. H- 


By General Sir John 











Price One Shilling. 
M URRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS For AUGUST. 

Navat Votunteer Derence. By Admiral Colomb, 

Tue RepROACH OF ANNESLEY. Chaps. 46. By 
Maxwell Gray, Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland.” 

My TurkISsH CONCESSION, 

Soutu-EaSTERN AND CHATHAM AND Dover RAILwarys. 
By W. M. Acworth. 

FounpaTIon Stones OF ENGLISH Music. 
Wakefield. 

Hunger anp TxHirst IN AUSTRALIA, By Morley 
Roberts. 


By Miss 


FraGMENTS OF Boox-Lore. By Major Nelson. 
A VisiT TO THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, 
JusT FOR THE Fun or It. By Paul Cushing. 





London: Joun Mugrar, Albemarle Street. 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
A CREATURE of CIRCUM- 


STANCES. By Harry Lanper. 3 vols. 


A MODERN DELILAH. By 


VERE CLAVERING. 3 vols, 


NINETTE: an Idyll of 


Provence. By the Author of “Vera,” ‘ Blue 
Roses,’’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


A BITTER REPENTANCE. 


By Lady Virearnra Sanpars, 3 vols. 


The LASSES of LEVER- 


HOUSE. By Jessie Fornercitrt, Author of 
“ Kith and Kin,” *‘ The First Violin,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALL ELSE of NO AVAIL. 
By Ben Harwarp. 5 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 63. 


TO GIBRALTAR AND BACK 
IN AN 
EIGHTEEN-TONNER. 

By ONE of the CREW. 

With Chart, Illustrations from Sketches by 
Barlow Moore, and Photographs, 


London : 
W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





This day, at all Booksellers’ and the Libraries, or 
post-free, 4s 


VHE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
JULY, 1888, 
ConTENTS. 
1, Unrus.tisHep Letrers oF JaMES HoaG, THE 
ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
2, GIORDANO 1RUNO BEFORE THE VENETIAN IN- 
QUISITION. 
3. TRANSITION IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
4, [HE CHEVALIER DE FEUQUEROLLES. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott. 
5. THe Faust LEGEND. By T. B. Saunders. 
6. NATIONALITY AND Home-Rovie, IRisH anpD 
ScoTrisH. 
7. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
8. SUMMARIES OF FoREIGN REVIEWS. 
ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley; and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents, AUGUST, 1888. Price 2s 6d, 
1. IrEtanD: A REPLY TO AN IagisH DISSENTIENT 
LIBERAL, 
2. Born SrpEs OF THE JEWISH CHARACTER, 
3. THe INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, 
4. Memory. 
5. INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
MARRIAGE, 
Mr, WHIsTLER’s TEN 0’CLOCK, 
Common-SENSE: A NEMESIS. 
6. CONTEMPORARY LITBRATURE. 
1, ScrENCcE. 
2. Pouitics, &c. 
3. History AND BIOGRAPHY, 
4, BELLES LETTRES. 
9, Home AFFAIRS, 
“The only Review which devotes itself to the pro- 
motion of advanced Liberalism,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: Trisyer and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
inne NATIONAL REVIEW, 
AUGUST. 2s 6d, 

Tue INVITATION TO CELEBRATE THE FrENCcH REVO- 
LuTion’ By Professor Goldwin Smith, 

A Few Stuart Papers. By Francis R.Y. Radcliffe, 

A PLEA ror Farm Lasovurers. By H, R, Far- 
quharson, M.P. 

THe CHANCELLOR’S GaRDEN, By William John 
Courthope, 

Tue Intsu Lorp Lievtenancy. By St. Loe Strachey. 

Tue DisOoRDER OF THE AGE, By H. G. Keene, C.1.E. 

TuHoucnuts on CHurcH Hymns, By the Rev. John 
Hudson, M.A. 

Homeric Lire in GreEcE To-Day, By J. Theodore 
Bent. 

HanverarFt. By Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., 
LL.D., ¥.R.S. 

Potitics aT HOME AND ABROAD, 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 








Just published, price 6d ; by post, 74d. 
Reece and SCIENCE; being 
Five Sermons Preached in St. Nicholas’ Church 
Cork. By WitL1am FirzGeratp, M.A., Curate of 
St. Nicholas’, Cork. 
Dublin: Honegzs, Ficears, and Co., 104 Grafton 
Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


THE NEW NOVEL IN 3 VOLS. 


H U SS £! 


By CURTIS YORKE, 
Author of “ Dudley.” 
[Ready this day. 


ALSO, NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


A MODERN BRIGAND. 
By the Author of “Miss Bayle’s Romance.” In 3 
vols, crown 8y0. 


*‘A novel of decided ability......The author sees 
things straightiy and puts them sharply, and he 
has a quaintness and individuality of style which 
adds additional force to his satire. Mr. Argol, the 
financier, is an especially effective piece of por- 
traiture, and entirely succeeds in showing that there 
are many worse forms of brigandage than Carlo 
Nerone’s crude and simple method of openly plun- 
dering his victims, and worse ways of being ruined 
than being merely driven down the crater of Mount 
Etna, The subordinate characters are amusing, and 
altogether the novel may be commended for its 
brightness, liveliness, and general ability.”—@raphic, 


The REBEL ROSE. Anony- 


mons. 3 vols, 

“We have formed our own very decided opinion as 
to the authorship of this altogether remarkable pros 
duction......It is evidently enough the work of one or 
more persons who are very much behind the social 
and political scenes, It is a political romance, which, 
nevertheless, those who care for romance and not 
for politics, and those who care for politics and not 
for romance, will alike read with interest.”—Gvraphic. 


ANTOINETTE. By Miss 


Buiytu. 2 vols, 


In HOT HASTE. By Miss 


Hvuiaw, 2 vols. 


The ACADEMICIAN. By 


Henry Erno.1, Author of “ An Ugly Dackling.” 
5 vols. 


ROLAND YORKE. The 
New Volume of the new Popular Edition of the 
Works of Mrs. Henry Wood. Crown 8vo, 33 6d, 
neatly bound, 

In this series already have appeared, price 3s 6d 
exch book :— 


EAST LYNNE. The SHADOW of ASH- 
AT. 


The CHANNINGS. LYDY 
Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S| LORD OAK BURN’S 


TROUBLES. DAUGHTERS. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 
Complete sets of Mrs, Henry Wood’s novels are also 
on sale in the Library Editions, in Bentley’s Favourite 
Novels, 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents FoR AUGUST, 1888, 
1. From Moor Isxes, By Jessie Fothergill. Part IV. 
Chaps. 1-4, 
. A FRAGMENT OF A FoRGOTTEN Lay, 
Proressor BoNAmMy PRICE. 
. GARDEN MEMORIES, 
. THE SECOND ARMADA, 
. A CHAPTER ON Proposats,—Part II. 
. AMONG THE BULGARIANS, 
. THE CABECILLA. 
. THE Roaur. By W.E. Norris. Chaps, 28-31, 


op wr 


onmnrt & 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





COMPLETION OF “MR. PUNCH’S VICTORIAN ERa” 





On August 3rd will be pablished, price 15s, the THIRD VOLUME of 


MR. PUNCH’S VICTORIAN’ ERA 


Being the fifty years of the Queen’s Reign (1837-1837) as reflected and illgs, 
trated in the ‘“‘Punch” Cartoons. With a Descriptive Narrative. The complete 
work makes three fine royal quarto volumes, each with a Frontispiece Portrait, cop. 


taining quite 1,000 Cartoons, elegantly bound, with gilt edges. Price 42s. 


“A pictorial key to the history of the Queen’s Reign.”—Pall Mall Guzette. 





London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 9, and 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





BUY DIRECT FROM THE MILLS, 
Or any Respectable Tailor or Co-operative Society. 


HONEST WootuL CLOTHS 


AT REASONABLE PRICES, PRODUCED UPON PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRY 
WHICH, IT IS HOPED, WILL RECONCILE THE CONFLICTING 
INTERESTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR, AND PUT AN 
END TO THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 

Particulars and Samples post-free on application. 

“* This is the most promising undertaking of the kind which we have ever had before us in the Kingdom,” 
—The Marquis of Ripon. 

“J cannot enough thank you, or express the depth of my pleasure, in the annou t of the tous 
and absolutely foundational step taken by you, in all that is wise and just, in the establishment of thege 
relations with your workmen.’’—Letter from Mr, Ruskin. 

‘‘The proposal to make allowances to customers spreads the co-operative net still more widely, and its 
advocates hope that it may result in the long-run in the encouragement of honest manufacture and honest 
trading.”’—Manchester Guardian, 

Judge HuaueEs writes :—‘‘ Now that my tailor can get your cloth, all sartorial troubles are over for me, as 
I stand up in the best stuff I have ever had to wear, and know that the men who made it have shared the 
profit of its production.” 

F. R. ArmitaGe, Esq., M.D., of Royal Normal College for the Blind:—‘‘ The cloth you sent ms last year 
has now been all made into clothes and distributed, greatly to the satisfaction of the blind people who re. 
ceived them. I find this an excellent way of assisting them, as the clothes are warmer and last about threa 
times as long as those they could obtain in the usual way.” 

ESTABLISHED 1842, 





FIVE MEDALS. 





WM. THOMSON AND SONS, LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
WOODHOUSE MILLS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





USE 











WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


TINCTURE 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





LS ygpronieneae ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 
secured. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
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THE 


Part III. Price 23 64. 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. 

Home rvte. T. P. O’Cunuor, M.P, 
THe Savon. Harry Qu'iter. 
Tue Lesson oF THE Master. Henry James. 
QuIS DESIDERIO......? Samuel Batler. 
Tue PROBLEM OF Poverty. Rev. Llewelyn Davies, 
Dramatic TEACHING, Raymond Solly. 
Sr, Mark's, Venice. Wyke Bayliss, P.R.B.A. 
Tue DEFENCE OF THE TeuToN. H. Arthur Smith, 
The A B O or Sratistics. T. A. Welton. 
A Dericiency In WomEN. George Fleming. 
In Passine. W. E. Henley. 
One or THE Forty. Alphonse Dandet. 
Tas WoRLD IN Juty. The Ejitor. 

Foir-PaGe ILLUSTRATIONS, 
A Sommer SHower. C.E, Perugini. 
Sr. SepasT1an. Henuner, 
Novemsre. Pelouse, 
St. Marg’s. Wyke Baylis:, 
€muaeters. John Reid, 

And Original Vignettes, Pictnres in the French Salon, &e, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


FOR AUGUST. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tue ARMADA: A Porm. By Algeron Charles Swinburne. 
JoBBeRY IN OuR Pustic OrFices. By L. J. Jennings, M.P. 
AVisiT TO PRESIDENT BRAND. By J. E. C. Bodley. 
REFLECTIONS IN Inp1A, 1880 1838. By Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
Baron Hirscw’s Rattway. By Theo. Bent. 

GENIUS AND TALENT. By Grant Allen. 

Réve. By Pierre Loti. 

CAPITAL AND CULTURE IN AmeERICcA. By R, A. Proctor. 
CouraGE. By General Viscount Wolseley. 


CORRESPONDENCE :— ; 
TRADES-UNIONS AMONG WomEN. By Frederick W. Verney. 








MURRAY’S LIST. 


BOOKS TO READ: JUST OUT. 


A NEW METHOD of LEARNING the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
This day, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


1. A READABLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Etymo- 
logically arranged, with an Alphabetical Index. By Davip Mrtne, M.A. 
The main purpose of this work is to provide for those who either do not get a 
classical education, or who are mere b°ginners in the study of Greek and Latin, 
an easy, interesting, and instructive method of acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the common English words derived from these languages. 
A NEW HISTORY of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
2 vols. 8vo, 23s. 

2. FINANCE and POLITICS: an Historical Study, 1783- 
1885. By Sypney Boxton, M.P., Author of “ A Handbook of Political 
Questions.” 

‘If it cannot be classed with lizht literature, it is for all that interesting and 
ewinently readable. It contains a eurprising amount of information on the most 
varied subjects, it is written in a spirit of impartiality of which it would be diffi- 


M R. 


| cult to speak too high!y, an | it bears witness in every page toathorough mastery 
| of the intricate subject of finance. 


i Considered as a literary production merely, 
it is deserving of great praise ; the ep'grammatic style, the frequent allusions to 


| Parliamentary episodes, the apt illustrations, &c., all this abundantly proves that 


one of the lessons which Mr. Buxton has learned from the great masters of 
finance iz that of making even figures attractive.”—Glasgow Herald, 


With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 153. 


3. MEMOIR of GEORGE EDMUND STREET, B&.A., 

ARCHITECT. By his Son, ARTHUR EpmuND STREET. 
‘There is an indefinable charm about this biography of a very loving and 
amiable man.’’—St, James’s Gazette, 
‘‘ This memoir of the greatest Gothic architect of his generation witl find many 
appreciative readers...... a most interesting memoir.”’—Building News, 
Post Sve, 1s. 
4, CORNEY GRAIN. By Himself. 
2 vols. medium 8vo, 50s, 

5. The APOCRYPHA, with a Commentary, Explanatory 
and Critical, and a Revision of the Translation. | Uniform with ‘* The 
Speaker’s Commentary.”’} By Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited 
by Henry Wace, D.D., Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, Prebendary of St. 
Pani’s, and Principal of King’s College, London. 

**Two handsome and excellent volumes...... There can be n> doubt that such a 
work was greatly needed. The important position of the Apocrypha is coming to 


| be clearly recognised by all students of revealed religion ..... We have carried this 


| notice to an uuusua! length, and the character of the work justifies our proceeding. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


j 

OS nee : = | 

. | 

HE LEISURE HOUR for AUGUST contains :—TnE 

POSSIBILITIES OF THE PROVINCES ; THE QuEEN’S Homes, WINDSOR CASTLE ; 

Tue Story OF THE ARMADA TOLD FROM THE State Papers, by W. J. Hardy ; 

Axya, by Katharine S. Macquoid; Taomas Linacre, M.D., by Sir J. Risdon 

Bennett, M.D., F.R.S.; Norway FROM THE SEA, by the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. ; 

AMONG THE GLASSWORKERS; My Best SHiPMATE—A SEA-OFFICER’S REMINIS- 
cence, by George Cupple; &». Sixpence Monthly. 


HE BOY’S OWN PAPER extra Summer Part contains 64 
pages of Holiday Reading and II'ustrations in Lithographed cover. Price 
8:xpence, of all Newsagents, 
“The Rosebud Garden of Girls.’”’—TENNYSON. 


OSEBUD GARDEN, the extra Summer Part of the GIRL’S 
OWN PAPER, contains a variety of Seasonable Stories and Papers with 
numerous Illustrations. Price Sixpence. 


THE ARMADA CELEBRATION. 
DRAKE and the DONS; or, Stirring Tales of Armada Timaz, Edited by RicHarp 
Lovett, M.A. Illustrated, 33 6d, cloth, gilt. 


The HEROINES of HAARLEM. Adapted from the French of Madame De Wirt, | 
By Harrietre E. Burcu. Illustrated, 3s 6d, cloth, gilt. 

The ARMADA PACKET of TRACTS, Packet 94, 1s. 

AGREAT DBLIVERANCE: the Story of the Invincible Armada. 
SaRGENT. Illustrated, One Penny in cover. 


The GREAT ARMADA, and ENGLAND’S DELIVERANCE: the Story of 1588. 
Narrative Tracts, No. 1,360. By the Rev. 8S. G. Green, D.D. 6s per 100, 











By G. E. 





The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, and of all Booksellers, 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. eo 
EV. CHARLES BEARD, LL.D.—The UNIVERSAL 
CHRIST, and other Sermons, 
WILL1aMs and Nor@ats, 14 Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS .., se suet, £8,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ..,.  .4 see nee nee--10,000,000 








“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


"THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATEBS.” 
The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles, 





Every one who can afford these handsome and scholarly volumes should procure 


| them withoat delay.” —Church Bells, 


THIRD EDITION, 8v0, 12s. 


6. The STATE of SOCIETY in FRANCE BEFORE the 
REVOLUTION, 1789, and on the Causes which led to that Event. By 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, Translated by Henry Reeve, D.C.L. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THROUGH GREEN GLASSE3,” 
Will be published next week, price 1s. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ARK. 


By F. M. ALLEN, Author of “ Through Green Glasses.” 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of COURTS 


and SOCIETY. By a CosMoroLitan. 
“A bright book of memoirs.”—Scotsman. 
* The book of the hour...... Vastly amusing.” —Picadilly, 


The MODERATE MAN. By Edwin 
Hamitton. With 12 Original Whole-Page Illustrations by Harry Furnizs, 
Feap. 4to, 7s 6d. 

‘Mr, Furniss illustrates the facetious author very happily.’’—Saturday Review. 
** Exquisitely funny.” —Freeman’s Journal, 


THE NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL, 


“A RECOILING VENGEANCE,” is ready this day, at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’, in 2 vols., with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 


R. ASHE KING’S (“BASIL’S”) NEW 


NOVEL, 
“A LEAL LASS,” is now ready at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


MRS. CROKER’S NEW ROMANCE of 


ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE, 
“DIANA BARRINGTON,” is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
The Atheneum says :— “‘ * Diana Barrington’ is a veritable tonic, 
The Pictorial World says :—‘‘ The story is an engrossing one.” 


MISS IRELAND-BLACKBURNE’S NEW 
NOVEL, 
“IN OPPOSITION,” is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
The Atheneum says it contains ‘‘an abundance of clever portraiture, bright 
dialogue, and plenty of thoughtful epigrammatic reflections.” 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
MRS. RUMBOLD’S SECRET. By Mrs. Macquorp. 63. 
IDLE TALES. By Mrs. Rippie. 63. 
ROBERT HOLT. By Miss Linskitt. 6s. 
HANDSOME JACK. By James GREENWOOD. 23. 
The CHEQUERS. By J. Runciman. 2s. 
A TERRIBLE LEGACY. By G. W. AppLetTon. 23. 











WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 





NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MAIWA’S REVENGE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “She,” ** Allan Quatermain,’’ &. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. [Newt week, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E, T, WATSON. 


CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and the Hon. 


R. H. Lytrerton. With Contributions by ANDREw Lane, R. A. H. 
MITCHELL, W. G. Gracr, and F. Gate. With 11 Full-Page Illustrations 
and 52 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by Lucien Davis, and from 
Instantaneous Photographs, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

** We should do this book some injustice if we praised it relatively as being by 
far the best book upon cricket that has ever been published, so we praise it 
absolutely as coming within measurable distance of perfection...... It is a jewel of 
a book.’”’—Spectator. 


BOATING. By W. B. Woodgate. With an 


Introduction by the Rev. FpmMonp Warre, D.D., and a Chapter on ROWING 
at ETON, by R. Harvey Mason. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, 39 Wood- 
cuts in the Text, after Drawings by Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“The author has taken an all-round view of his subject and deals with its 
several branches in a direct and practical style, while he does not fail to sharpen 
the reader’s intere-t by touches of humour, or to appeal to his intelligence by 
touches of historical and antiquarian lore.”— Guardian. 


NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITION. 


The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; or, 


the Bow of Ulysses. By James A. Froupe. With 9 Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. Crown 8vo, price 2s, boards ; 2s 6d, cloth. 


The SON of MAN in his RELATION to 


the RACE: a Re-exawination of the Gospel of Matthew xxv., 31-46. Crown 
8vo, 23 6d, 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER: a Story. By 
MarGaReT DELAND, Author of ** The Old Garden.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is refreshing to meet with a novel which shows such real ability and one 
written with such workmanlike care and precision throughont...... The reader’s 
attention is held by the breath of real passion in the husband and wife’s anguish, 
a rare presence in a modern novel, while the sketches of the Ashurst personages 
are delightfully humorous for the most part."—Atheneum, 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG, M.A. 
NEW and CHEAPER REISSUE, feap. 8vo, 1s each, boards ; 1s 6d each, cloth, 
DARWIN. By Grant ALLEN. ADMIRAL BLAKE. By Davip 


7 Hannay, 
MARLBOROUGH. By GrokGe) g7RELE. By Austin Dosson. 
SAINTSBURY. 


: BEN JONSON. By J.A.Symonps. 
SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl).| CANNING. By Frank H. Hitt. 


By B. D. Tears. CLAVERHOUSE. By Mowsray 
RALEIGH. By Epmvunp Gossk. | Morris, 


Now ready, price 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 70. 

AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 

Eve. By the Author of “John Herring,” (Concluded.) 

THE SHORTCOMINGS OF ENGLISH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Last Time AnD Next. By Charles Walter Boyd. 

Tue Wotves, By Eden Phillpotts. 

Tue StoraGe OF Lire as A SANITARY STUDY, 

Noontipe. By D. J. Robertson. 

Tue Livacs. By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt. 


OrtHopox. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint Author of “ Reata,’ ‘‘ The Waters of 
Hercules,”’ &. Chaps, 3-4, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, 


By J. H. Yoxall. 


By Dr. B. W. Richardson. 


By Andrew Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





NEW WORK BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
NOTICE.—The BLACK ARROW: a Tale 


of the Two Roses. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Just ready, price 5s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





—————___ 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW Bogs 


POPULAR EDITION OF “ROBERT ELSMERRE» 





Ready this day, crown 8vo, 63. 


ROBERT ELSMERE, 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘‘ Miss Bretherton,’”’ &c. 


VOLUME 4 of the NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 53. F 


A BLOT ON THE SCUTCHEON ; COLOMBE’S BIRTHDay. 
AND MEN AND WOMEN, 

By ROBERT BROWNING. 
This Edition will consist of 16 Vols. A Volume will be published Monthly, 





POPULAR EDITION OF H. RIDER HAGGARD’S “ JESs.”” 
Just published, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
JESS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of 
“King Solomon’s Mines,”’ “‘ She: a History of Adventure,”’ &c. 
THE LATE MISS VELEY’S POEMS. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 53. 


A MARRIAGE of SHADOWS, and other 


Poems. By MarcareT VELEY. With Biographical Preface by Less 


Stephen. 
NEW VOLUME OF 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 2s SERIES, 
Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By Arthw 


Gruirrirus, Author of ‘‘ The Chronicles of Newgate,”’ &c. 





Now ready, Sixpence, New Series, No 63, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 
containing, among other Articles of Interest :—“ WHO WROTE 
DICKENS’S NOVELS?” “TWO BRITISH PILGRIMAGES in 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY;” “ The PEAK of TENERIFFE;" 
“HOT WINDS ;” ‘The HOME of TURKISH TOBACCO;" 
and “A LIFE’S MORNING,” by the AUTHOR of “ DEMOS” 
“THYRZA,” Sc., Chaps. 15 and 16. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doves Wart of Mudie’s Library.) 








ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &,, RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, dy the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 





OoLD PARIS 
TEN ETOHINGS 
BY 


Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas. 





FREE BY POST. 

‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION, in 2/vols., cloth, price 21s, with 3 Portraits. 


The LIFE of JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., Rector of Scrayingham. 


Also, price 1s (by post, 1s 3d), bound in cloth. ; 
FIRST LESSONS in SCIENCE (ASTRONOMY). Designed 


for the Use of Children. By the Right Rev. J. W. Couenso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Bight law’ 
ror a ; large awimming-bath ; private baths.—Descriptive tariff 0 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


A NEW BOOK by MR. J. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


POLITICAL ESSAYS. By James Russell 


Lowe 1, Author of “ Democracy ; and Other Addresses,” &c, Extra Crown 
Bro, 78 6d. A NEW BOOK by Canon WESTCOTT. 


The VICTORY of the CROSS. Sermons 


reached during Holy Week, 1888. in Hereford Cathedral. By Brooxe Foss 
gsTcoTT, D.D., D.C.L., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, &c, 


rown Svo, 33 6d. 
TALES of the BIRDS. By W. Warde 


Fow.Er, M.A, Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of “ A Year 
with the Birds.” With Illustrations by Bryan Hook, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES on GEOGRAPHY. By General 


R. Stracuey, R.E., 0.S.1., President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Crown 8vo, 48 6d. 

The Scotsman says :—“ These lectures give an admirable and valuable review of 
thesubject. They are full of good suggestions, and may be heartily recommended 
to the consideration of all who are interested in the advancing movement in the 
teaching of this long-neglected subject.” 


HOW the PEASANT OWNER LIVES in 


PARTS of FRANOE, GERMANY, ITALY, and RUSSIA, By Lady Verney. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

The Morning Post says :—‘‘ All who wish for the dissemination of sound ideas 
calculated to refute the present fallacies advocated by many on the proprietorship 
of land will welcome Lady Verney’s book......It offers in a small space a large 
amount of interesting and highly instructive information.” _ aie 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 


WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFOBD, 
Author of ‘‘Mr, Isaa~s,’’ “ Dr. Claudius,” “‘ Paul Patoff,” &. 
2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 21s, 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘*‘ With the Immortals’ is unquestionably tho 
cleverest and most thoughtful piece of literary work that Mr. Marion Crawford 
has yet produced......Those who care for pure literature will prize the story—if 
story it can be called—as one of the freshest, most cultured, and suggestive pro- 
ductions of recent years. It is a work of exceptionally fine literary quality.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘ The book is as full of talent in its author and of enjoy- 
ment for its readers as anything Mr. Crawford has produced.” 

The Globe says :—‘* The result is agreeable as the method is clever...... The book 
will appeal fully to the educated reader, It contains many admirably 
written passages.’* : pan 

The Morning Post says :—‘' It is a clever jeu d’esprit. 


Cwelbe English Statesmen. 
HENRY the SECOND. By Mrs. J. R. 


GREEN. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 

The St. James’s Gazette says :—‘‘ Mrs. Green has written a book that will 
instruct, yet a book which can be read for its own sake...... It enables us to gauge 
Henry’s statesmanship from no mere objective standpoint, but to view it so 
entirely to the state of things with which he had actually to deal.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘* Those who read Mr. Freeman’s ‘ William the Conqueror * 
and Mrs. Green’s ‘ Henry the Second’ will obtain a most vivid conception of the 
greatness of those early Normans and Plantagenets who, foreigners themselves, 
played so strange and glorious a part in the making of England.” 

The Volumes already issued in this Series, Crown 8vo, 23 6d each, are :— 
wae Fe CONQUEROR. By Edward A. Freeman, 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Professor M. Creighton, M.A., 

.0.L., LL.D. 
WILLIAM the THIRD. By H. D. Traill. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Frederic Harrison. 


UNIFORM EDITION of 
DEAN 


CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS. In 5 vols. Globe 8vo, 58 each. 
Vol. I.—MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, | Vol. III.—ST. ANSELM. 
Vol. IIL—DANTE, and Other Essays. Vol. IV.—SPENSER, 
Vol. V.—BAOON. 


LIBRARY EDITION.—Vols. I.-VII. ready. 


The WORKS of LORD TENNYSON. 


Library Edition. A New Edition, in 8 vols. Globe 8vo, 53s each. Each 
Volume may be had separately, and they are being published (Vols, I. to VII. 
are ready) as follows :— 
POEMS. 2 vols. 
IDYLLS of the KING. 














BALLADS, and Other Poems. 
QUEEN MARY; and HAROLD. 

The PRINCESS; and MAUD. BECKET, and Other Plays. 

ENOCH ARDEN; and IN MEMORIAM. [Neat week. 


CRESSY. A New Story by BRET HARTE.—See 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 346, for AUGUST, price 1s. ConTEeNnTs :— 
1, Strarnine THE SILKEN THREAD. Goldwin Smith, 
2. Joun CamMpPBELL SHarrp. Lord Ooleridge. 
3. A BALLAD OF THE ARMADA. Rennell Rodd. 
4. Gaston pr Latour. Walter Pater. 
5. GrpratTaR. Harold A. Perry. 
6. CONFESSIONS OF A GARDENER, 
7. Sir Francis Doyue’s Poetry. 
8. Cressy. Chaps. 1-2. Bret Harte. 
9, TRANSLATIONS FROM Horace. Ofella, 
10. On Some Letrers or Keats. Sidney Colvin. 


POST-OFFICE PARCELS and TELEGRAPHS, 
With Illustrations by Harry Furniss, appears in 


The Enolish Llustrated Magazine 


For AUGUST, profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. ConTENTs :— 
1. Tar Parisu CLerx. After Gainsborough. Frontispiece. 
» THE PataGonta. In Two Parts. Part Henry James, 
A Rugsy Ramsie, With Illustrations, H. A. Newton. 
4. Faminy Portraits, 8, J. Weyman. 
& Post-UFFICE PARCELS AND TELEGRAPHS. With Illustrations by Harry Farniss, 
. THE 4 oF Ratpu HaRpELor. Chaps, 38-40,—(Continued.) Professor 
- Minto. 
?. THE Op Tryst. Morley Roberts. 
Mermorigs. §, A. Alexander. 
% Er Ozrera, H. D. Trail. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND C0’S 
LIST. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, £1 1s. 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, ARCH- 


BISHOP. Letters and Memorials. Edited by the Author of ‘Charles 
Lowder : a Biography,” &c, 
“ A book of great value, both asa picture of the Archbishop’s life and as a con- 
tribution to ecclesiastical biography.”—Saturday Review. 


‘*An adequate memorial of a man who was certainly good, and whom it would 
scarcely be flattering to call great.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“* These volumes will be read with profoundest interest.” —Scotsman, 

‘‘ We are grateful for the vivid glimpses which they afford of the personal life 
and literary verdicts of a great prelate.”’—Leeds Mercury. 

‘* These two volumes will well repay close study.’’—Church Times. 





Demy 8vo, with Portrait and Map, 14s. 


REYNELL TAYLOR, C.B., C.S.I.: a Bio- 


graphy. By E. Gamsrer Parry, Author of “ Suakin, 1885,” 


“A piece of excellent work...... He deserved a tribute to his memory. ‘He 
feared God,’ says one of his friends, ‘but nothing on earth. Not only in battle 
and in any bodily exposure was he a hero, absolutely fearless, but in every daily 
occupation of his life.’ This is the language of eulogy and affection, but if any one 
doubts its fairness, let him read Mr. Parry’s lucid and unaffected pages, and then 
judge Reaaee Into the details of his strenuous career we cannot enter; but enough 

as been said to indicate its exciting nature and the wonderful beauty of Reynell 
Taylor’s character. In the pages of Mr. Parry’s book they must be read, and 
they will warrant all we have written.’’—Spectator. 

“The biography, of which we have given a bare outline, deserves to be read by 
all who take any interest in the well-being of our Indian Empire, or in the good 
work done there by soldiers and statesmen of whom any country ought to be 
proud.”—Athengum, 


BISHOP of AUCKLAND’S JOURNAL. 


OUR LAST YEAR in NEW ZEALAND, 1887. 


Containing a Detailed Account of the Affairs of the Church and the State in 
that Colony at the Present Time. By WILLIAM GarpEN Cows, D.D., Bishop 
of Auckland. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. 


The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 


OHRISTIAN DOGMA: an Essay in the Science of History. By CHARLES 
A. H, Tutmt1, 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


AUTHORITY; or, a Plain Reason for 


Joining the Church of Rome. By Lugs Rivinaroy, M.A, Magdalen College, 


Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, 5s, 
IRELAND: its Health-Resorts and 
Watering-Places, By D. Enaar Fuien, F.R.0.S. With Maps, showing 


Distribution of Temperature and Rainfall throughout Ireland. 

“Mr. Flinn’s book will be a revelation to many, and we hops it may be the 
means of making Ireland’s resources in this direction better known. 
contains much information about numerous seaside places, as well as inland, and 
mineral-water health-resorts. There are useful, instructive chapters on the Irish 
people, the general aspects of the climate of Ireland, and mineral waters and 
their uses.”"—Times, 

“‘iinglish people, for the most part, know little of the charming seaside places 
and inland mineral springs described in this book...... Mr. Flinn’s book may well 
incite readersto go further afield in search of health on the Irish coast. He 
offers much valuable assistance to invalid and tourist alike.’”"—Saturday Review. 


Orown &vo, 5s. 


ORIGIN of FLORALSTRUCTURES through 


INSECT and other AGENCIES. By the Rev, Professor Gzorez HensLow, 
F.L.S., F.G.S. With 88 Figures in Text. 
[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 
“The very high average of the ‘ International Scientific Series’ is thoroughly 
maintained.’’—St, James’s Gasette. 
“The writer has gone deeply into the technology of botany, and has embodied 
in the present volume a great deal of original research.’’—Spectator. 


By LUCAS MALET. 


A COUNSEL of PERFECTION. By Lucas 
Maxet, Author of “Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” ‘‘ Little Peter,” &. 1vol., 
with Frontispiece, 6s. 

“In finish and delicacy of wertenanity it contains, we think, the most perfect 
art which Lucas Malet has produced...... ine form, fine grouping, fine colouring, 
humorous delineation, and precision of design.” —Spectator, 

*‘It combines in a very remarkable way delicacy of perception, careful and 
refined workmanship, keen insight into character, and a broad, true conception 
of life. The canvas is not over-crowded, the characters are not over-described, 
yet every touch tells, and each personage stands out in distinct individuality. In 

er power of delineating certain types of character Lucas Malet deserves to be 
named with the greatest masters.’’—Guardian, 


By Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD, 


The ELECT LADY. By George MacDonald, 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Malcolm,” ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &. 
1 vol., with Frontispiece, 6s, 


By Mrs, SEVERNE, 


The PILLAR HOUSE. By Florence Severne, 


Crown Svo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 

“ Pleasantly told.”—Saturday Review. 

** All the characters are drawn with a clear, even vigorous touch, and the life 
of a quiet little town such as Startford is sketched with graphic fidelity......It 
gives unusual promise for the future.”—Morning Post. 

‘Told in simple and forcible English,””—Scotsman. 

‘‘Tn literary merit this story is far beyond the average. The plot is clever, 
skilfully worked out, and the interest never flags for a moment.”—Newcastle 
Chronicle. 








London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
*¢ As much dramatic interest as might suffice for half-a-dozen ordinary novels...... Mr, Payn’s plot is deeply interesting. It is difficult to imagine anythj 
so than this domestic drama.’’—Morning Post. DY more 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAH.’’—2 vols., at all Libraries. 
E: a Romance. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HERRING,” “‘RED SPIDER,” &c. 


“The characters are drawn in this powerful author’s best manner. There are many striking figures among them. The tale is well worthy of its author’ 
reputation, and will doubtless find many readers.’’—Scotsman, 8 


o * TP 
THE COMPANION BOOK TO “ ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.”—CHEAPER EDITION, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth limp, 23 64, 




















By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘‘ Dorothy Forster,” and Joint Author of ‘‘ The Golden Butterfly,” &c, 









































** One gets genuine pleasure out of Mr. Besant’s genial humour, his quick sympathy with human nature, his raillery, and his good-tempered sarcasm, all the 
more crushing because he is never angry ; and the cleverness of the main contrivance of his story has that spontaneous charm which is the mark of originalit 
Gratitude is due to Mr. Becant for preserving the beat traditions of the older school of fiction.’’—Atheneum. y 

she wanted — Re nnn $e 
HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. 
By WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.”’ 3 vols., at every Library, 

**One of the best things Mr. Besant has done...... It seems as if Mr. Besant must be either a propagandist or a satirist ; and he is most enjoyable in satire, 
it provides most scope for the display of his really delicious humour. ‘Herr Paulus’ is sp2cially rich in it, and is, in spite of its faults, one of its author’s beat 
books.”’—Spectator. f 

| 

The DEVIL’S DIE. By Grant Allen, Author of ‘ Babylon,” ‘In All Shades,” &, 
8 vols., at all Libraries. 

= Mr. Grant Sieu's powertel and interesting novel...... The story has a strong interest, which is started soon and kept at good speed tillthe end. It eserves 
morg than an ordinary measure of snecess.’’—Scotsman, 

The MYSTERY of the ‘OCEAN STAR,’ &c. By W. Clark Russell, Author of The 
Frozen Pirate,” ‘‘ A Book for the Hammock,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

CLARK RUSSELL’S SEA BOOKS. Being the Six Volumes entitled :—1. ROUND the 
GALLEY FIRE. 2. On the FO’K’SLE HEAD. 3, In the MIDDLE WATCH. 4. A VOYAGE to the CAPE. 5, A BOOK for the HAMMOCK, 6, The 
MYSTERY of the ‘OCEAN STAR.’ Arranged in a handsomely gilt cloth case, price, complete, 363. 

*,* The Volumes may also be had separately at 6s each ; and the first four also in cheap form, at 23 each, 

A DREAM and a FORGETTING. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of “ Fortune’s Fool,” 
** Dust,’”’ &. Crown 8vo, weg cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. f 

‘¢ Weare inclined to doubt whether Mr. Julian Hawthorne has ever ye! produced anything on a more sustained level of artistic excellence and force than the short 
story for which he has fonnd the picturesque title, ‘A Dream and a Forgetting.’......Kairfax Boardwine is a wonderful conception ; wonderful in its truth and its 
deep analysis of phases of human nature that are rarely turned to the light.’”’"—Scottish Leader. 

DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, &c. By Julian Hawthorne. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d. < 

MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY of HUMOUR. (Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of 
‘*A Tramp Abroad.”) A thick volume of 700 pages, profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 

** Asa collection of the best specimens of American humour, this will be found, we believe, to have no rival. The illustrations number nearly 200, and are a real 
addition to the pleasure of reading, which is saying a good deal. Mr. Kemble must be a humourist himself, so aptly has he represented the scenes chosen for illus. 
tration...... The k is one that will be in large damand among elocutionists, as well as among all who enjoy humorous writings.”’—Literary World, 
BROKEN WINGS: a Novel. By Avery Macalpine, Author of ‘Teresa Itasca.” 
_____ With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

MARY JANE MARRIED. By George R. Sims. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth 
li 2s 6d. 

ss Mr Sime, whether speaking with unveiled face or from behind a feminine mask, is a capital racontew’, He is pleasantly fertile in the kind of invention best 
suited to the purposes of the short tale; his hand, in dealing with a humorous or pathetic motive, is light and dexterous...... The stories provide very pleasant and 
entertaining reading.’’—Academy. 








The CITY of DREAM. By Robert Buchanan. With Frontispiece and Vignette by 


P. Macnab. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s. 
** It is a work of much interest, and will excite, we have little doubt, a good deal of discussion...... It is difficult in a few words to criticise so stupendous a work, 
At times it rises to the sublime, and raises our hopes to the highest point......It is, taken as a whole, a fine work, full of suggestive thought and poetic imagery.”— 


Literary World. 
NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 
The BECKONING HAND. By Grant Allen. | A SON of HAGAR. By Hall Caine. A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clark Russell, 
The GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. | FATAL ZERO. By i agg . The GOLDEN HOOP. By T. W. Speight. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS. By Bret Harte. | yw ary, SHADES. By Grant Allen 
DISAPPEARED. By Sarah Tytler. The PRINCE and the PAUPER. By Mark Fo. : 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. By Sarah Tytler. TWAIN. MISS CADOGNA. By Julian Hawthorne. 
HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs.| The EVIL GENIUS. By Wilkie Collins. HOLIDAY TASKS. By James Payn. 
MoLEswortH. The CRUISE of the ‘BLACK PRINCE.’ By | SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. By Harold 
The PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant. Commander CAMERON, FREDERIC 


CAROLS of COCKAYNE. By Henry S. Leigh. A New Edition, printed on fcap. 8vo 


hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s Gd each. 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s 6d for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 


UNCLE SAM at HOME. By Harold Brydges. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, 


illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d. (Shortly. 


INFELICIA: Poems. By Adah Isaacs Menken. A New Edition, with a Biographical 


Preface, numerous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis and F. 0. C. Darley, Steel-Plate Portrait, and Fac-simile of a Letter from Charles Dickens, Beautifully 
printed on small 4to, ivory paper, with red border to each page, and handsomely bound, 7s 6d. 























BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
(An Extra Number, complete in itself.) 
With 3 —— Illustrations, price 1s, 
° ONTENTS. 
“ BroTHer Avaustine’s Love-Story.” By Katharine 
Macwhirter. Illustrated by J. Macwhirter, A.R.A. 
A SimpLe Marpen. By T. W. Speight. 
Our Water Picnic. By Frank le Fowke. 
An Apprat. By A. E. Mackintosh, Illustrated by 
Henry Campotosto. 
*‘Wuen Docrors DiFrer.’’ 
Havilland. 
** PayYMENT FOR A LiFe.’’ By Richard Marsh. 
Im tHE Nick oF Time. By Archie Fairbairn. 
A SommerIprz. By W. Mactavish. Illustrated by 
Edwin Hughes. 
Were Breakers Foam. By Helen Wallace. 
A Buivr Serce Suit. By Robert Shindler. 
Hex Sister Espa, By Mary Macfarlane, 


By Saumarez de 


London: 





THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
1s Monthly. 
Contents For AUGUST. 

Tae Hunpreptsx Victim. By Luke Lovart. 

Gustave Fuausert. By Garnet Smith. 

Ow Garpeninec. By R. F. Murray. 

Great MEN: THEIR TASTES AND Hasits, By W. H. 
Davevport Adams. 

A_ Devon anp CornwaLt Horpay Trip. By 
Edward Salmon. 

A Russian Bear. By J. A. Farrer. 

A Niagut Watch witH THE KerErer. By Edward 
Clayton. 

Some Curiosities OF EnauisH DICTIONARIES, By 

. L. Apperson. 

Tue IrtsH EXHIBITION AND IRISH MANUFACTURES, 
By the Rev. Henry Stuart Fagan, M.A. 

Scrence Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F,.R.A.8, 

TaBLE Tat. By Sylvanus Urban. 








BELGRAVIA. 
1s Monthly. 
ConTENTS FoR AUGUST. 
Unper-Ourrents. By the Author of * Phyllis,” 
“Molly Bawn,’’ &o, 
Lorp Dunciman’s Ditemma. By John K. Leys. 
FoRETOLD BY THE Carbs. By Olga Grant. 


Jonn Everarp’s Dirricutties, By Augusta 
Chambers, 


How I Became a Noveist. By Reuben Dell, 
Nat. By Denis Desmond. 
“Bon Garcon.” By André Mennert. 


as ed RECORD OF JaBEzZ SPEED, By Clement 
ird, 


Tue BLACKHALL Guosts. By Sarah Tytlor. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








Loypow; Printed by Joun CampsEtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘‘SrectaToR”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 28th, 1888, 
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